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At the House of Cornelius 
By John Elliot Bowman 


*THou deemest it'an act of con- 
descension sweet : 
To cross the threshold’s line ? 
~Precision fond! An angel’s feet’ 
Preceded thine. 


WESTFIELD, VT. 








The Need for a Long Rope 

To a man at the bottom of an abyss a rope dang- 
ling out of his reach would only serve to increase his 
agony. ‘To offer one in sin less than a divine Saviour 
is but to taunt him. In a poor district. in .Aberdeen 
where open-air preaching is common, a minister who 
had only a human Saviour to preach started to give 
this gospel to the people. ‘‘ After a time or two,’’ as 
Dr. Horton tells us in ‘* My Belief,’’ «* they told him 
that if that was all he had to tell them, it was of no 
use his coming. ‘Your rope,” said one fallen women 
standing by, ‘is nae lang eneuch for me.’’’ We 
have One to offer who can reach to the deepest depths 


of need. 
wa 
Completing the World Circuit 


There is no life equal to that which comes from 
the costly, lavish spending of life. Christ's call to us 
his followers is to enter into this abundant life by 
spending ourselves in giving to the whole world the 
life which isin him. That is the only way his church 
can win and keep the life that Christ means it to have. 
And that is the challenge of the message that the 
Christian laymen of North America are now speaking 
to the whole Christian church of this land. At the 
Men’s National Missionary Congress recently held in 
Chicago, described elsewhere in this issue, such com- 
pelling truths as the following were uttered : :‘The 
shores of Time are strewn with the wrecks ‘of little,’ 
peevish churches that had no world vision.’" ‘The 
electric wire is dead until the circuit is complete, We 
touch the uttermost parts of the earth, and in the con- 
tact we have the quickening current in ourselves.’’ 
** So long as the church spends ninety-five percent of 
our gifts on the work in America, and only five per- 





cent in the heathen world, the work of missions can- 
not be successfully prosecuted.”’ It was made in- 
creasingly evident, also, that, as the church consists 
chiefly of laymen, so the work of the church must be 
done chiefly by laymen. The minister is simply the 
leader of the laymen in directing them as they pray 
and plan, give and work, for the coming of the King- 
dom of God uponearth. This pm a day of clarion 
call to enter upon our heritage of service and life by 
sharing this heritage with pe ves unto the ends of 


earth, 
x 
Trifles Not Tolerable 


Only he who is desperately afraid of the most 
trifling sin is safeguarded against committing the most 
desperate kinds of sin. For no one ever entered upon 
any great sin without having approached it, very 
gradually, by the pathway of wrong-doings that seemed 
so trivial that they were not even taken seriously. 
And that was the whole trouble : that the trifles in 
wrong-doing were not taken seriously. We shall 
never gain the victories that we long for, nor attain to 
real spiritual power, until we look with seriousness and 
veritable fear upon our least variations from the best 
that we know. We need to pray daily, with increas- 
ing earnestness : ‘‘ Help me, O Lord, to realize with 
ever keener consciousness that the thing I need most 
to fear is the departure by hairbreadths from thy re- 
vealed will."’ When we help God to answer that 
ptayer for us by our determined intolerance of such 


departures in our life, we are safe against the greater 
sins that we also fear; and only then are we safe. 
No man can say of different sins : ‘‘1 will do this, but 
I never will do that."’ Any indulgent toleration of our 
little weaknesses is an invitation to the Devil to sub- 
merge our entire life in weakness. 


x 
Dr. McLaren’s Secret of Power 


When a man for four-score years holds with un- 
diminished power a place of spiritual leadership 
among his fellows, it is worth our while to ask how 
he has done it. Dr. Alexander McLaren of Man- 
chester was such a man, Two characteristics of 
his life would seem to have had much to do with 
his power. One was his habit of personal Bible 
study ; it is said that for sixty years his study of the 
Scriptures in the original was never interrupted for a 
single day. The other was the place that he gave to 
Christ ; as was said of him in a sketch of his life pub- 
lished in these columns a few years ago, ‘‘ Upon the 
doctrine of the atonement for sin through Christ he 
has never faltered in his ministry,—great, prolonged, 
inspiring, and in many of its features incomparable 
in modern times,’’ May that be the message of this 
rich life, which closed on earth on the fifth day of 
this month, to the many whom for twenty years he 
addressed every week in The Sunday School Times. 
The Kingship of Jesus Christ, and the daily study of 
God's Word, will give to all of us some measure of 
the power that was Alexander McLaren's, 
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Strangers and Pilgrims 


What is the motive that is back of the tremendous advance in the foreign missionary campaign of the 


church of Christ ? 


Is it merely, as some are suggesting, a commendable desire “‘to plant in foreign lands 
the seeds of a present civilization, a humane social order” ? 


Is it because the men of America are 


‘*‘ awaking to the fact that our national welfare is involved in the welfare of the gigantic Asia which fronts 


our western coast ”’ ? 
peaceful development ”’ ? 
so’”’? 


Is it because statesmen have “told us that missionaries are the best promoters of 
Is it because ‘* business men travel thither and return to tell us that it is even 
is it true that ‘‘ the old theological motive of missions gives place to a religious humanitarianism ”’ ? 


Is such a missionary uprising as is described on the third page of this issue impelled by these low-plane, 
human, earthly considerations, or by that ‘‘ old theological motive” that led to the cross, and from the 
cross out unto the uttermost part of the earth? 


OTH Old and New Testament viewed the life of 
man here upon the earth as a preparation for 
something far greater, a journey toward a nobler 

country. ‘‘ The days of the years of my pilgrimage,”’ 
said Jacob, ‘‘ure a hundred and thirty years : few 
and evil have been the days of the years of my life." 
The Levitical legislation founded the provisions for 
land tenure upon this conception of the tentative and 
migratory character of human life. ‘‘The land shall 
not be sold in perpetuity ; for the land is mine: for 
ye are strangers and sojourners with me.’’ The 
Psalmist sang : 


** T am a sojourner in the earth : 
Hide not thy commandments from me... . 
Thy statutes have been my songs 
In the house of my pilgrimage.’’ 


Tke writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, looking 
back over the, history of Israel and in upon the 
motions of his own heart, draws from both the princi- 
ple that true.men are but strangers, pilgrims on the 
earth, not seeking any abiding place here, but de- 
siring a better country, even a heavenly. 

The Incarnation, which was the entrance of God 
into humanity, was only to the end of lifting humanity 
into God. - The Eternal and Infinite One came into 
time and space to open time to eternity and our 
limited places to the reaches of infinity. Our Lord’s 
purpose was not to contract God, but to expand man ; 
to make the world great, not by making it final, but 
by showing how preparatory and probationary it was. 
He was ever lifting men's thought from the present 


and fixing it on the future. His great parables were 
parables of consequence and of judgment. The 
enduring life was all that was of significance, and the 
present drew its meaning from its relationship to 
the unending. With all his emphasis on human 
relationship and social duty and a Kingdom of God 
upon earth, he renounced the idea that he was a King 
after men’s earthy ideas of kingliness, or that the 
earth was the true home of the soul, or that ‘‘a present 
civilization and a humane social order’’ were the ends 
of the gospel. 

The spirit of man has always accepted this view of 
time and eternity. The world has been to it the 
preface, and not the volume, and time the sphere of 
preparation in which the soul has been made ready 
for its real career. ‘This has given life its meaning 
and purpose, 

This sense of the transitoriness of all earthly things 
and the worth of the undying has embedded itself in 
the hymns of the Church so that it cannot be 
eradicated. 


** One sweetly solemn thought comes to me oer and o’er, 
I’m nearer my home to-day than I ever have been before, 
Nearer my Father’s house, where the many mansions be, 
Nearer the great white throng nearer the crystal sea.’’ 


** Ten thousand times ten thousand in sparkling raiment 


bright, > 
The armies of the ransomed saints throng up the streets 
of light : 


’Tis finished, all is finished, their fight with death and 


sin, 
Fling open wide the golden gates, and let the victors in.” 


tion of the fleeting transitoriness of the hour we call 
life, and the glory of the eternal day. ‘‘For we 
know that if the earthly house of our tabernacle be 
dissolved, we have a building from God, a house not 
made with hands, eternal, the heavens.'’ This 
was Paul's comfort, and it was Peter's joy, as he 
sang of ‘‘an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for you, 
who by the power of God are guarded through hith 
unto a salvation ready to be revealed in the last 
time,’’ and who assured others and himself that 
‘¢ The God of all grace, who called you unto his eternal 
glory in Christ, after that ye have suffered a little 
while, shall himself perfect, establish, strengthen 
you.”’ : ‘ f 

Even if in prosperous days, when the world seems 
to hold all that is needed to satisfy, we can content 
ourselves in it, the hour comes when it no longer 
holds all. Something goes from it and from us. A 
present civilization and a humane social order seem 
empty and inadequate. Where did that soul go? 
There is the real world for us. And it grows in reality 
as others follow that one, and others these. Else- 
where lies their career, not of a few score years, but 
of eternity. That must be the home of homes. 

This discernment of the preliminary and tentative 
character of the present world does not empty it of 
worth. It is all that gives it worth, or that puts moral 
significance into it. | ‘‘ After centuries of discussion,’’ 
says Waite in his introduction to Obermann, ‘‘ it re- 
mains impregnably certain that the consideration of 
eternity is the true sanction of morals, because it is 
that consideration which alone makes.anything of any 
consequence. It imparts the one real and enduring 
vital import. It has been sometimes said that this is 
a mean view, but life itself is meanness apart from 
the motive of eternity.’' Only an ethics with eternal 
sanctions behind it is efficient for temporal uses, and 
gives adequate meaning to experience. All that we 
are and do here is charged with everlasting meaning. 
It is not related merely or primarily to a present 
civilization and a humane social order, but to an 
infinite God and an eternal destiny. As men grow 
older, and know more and more of life, they feel this 
the more deeply. The emphasis with them is less 
and less on character and conduct and civilization, 
and more and more on Christ and his eternal salva- 
tion. ‘*One who has seen so many years of bless- 
ings as I have has no right to complain,’’ wrote an 
old saint who had been one of the keenest intelli- 
gences and most restless wills of his time. ‘‘The 
one thing which is most clear and emphatic in my 
consciousness is the fact that any hope I may cherish 
must rest on foundations out of myself. I have no 
complacency in the record of my life. From my 
present standpoint I see more clearly than ever before 
the absolute need of a vicarious salvation. I shall go 
down to the tomb resting in this alone.’’ 

This view does not devitalize life. It is the only 
adequate fountain of power and patience for life. 
Those men are the sovereigns of time who are the 
servants of eternity, and those are the best citizens of 
the world who have here no continuing city. To 
minimize the eternal in the interest of the temporal, 
the unseen in the interest of the seen, the spiritual in 
the interest of the social, the future which has no end 
in the interest of the present which is as a breath, 
the supernatural in the interest of the natural, is to 
cut out the very roots of vitality and to imperil all the 
deepest interests of humanity. 

The missionary motive and the missionary message 
dare not allow themselves to be cast in the impover- 
ished and inadequate terms of civilization and social 
order. God will not be contracted into these. These 
must be expanded into God. It was an inner religious 
motive, the sense of another world and of a super- 
natural inbreaking of that world upon this world that 
out of this world man might break into that one, the 
conscious experience of a soul-change in Christ, that 
created the missionary movement at the beginning. 
The humane and philanthropic motives, inevitable as 
the fruitage of the primary motive, never would have 
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Do We Earn Our Salvation? 

The relation of faith to works in the life of 
those who, belonging to Jesus Christ, are thereby 
saved, is so simple and clear according to the teach- 
ings and revelation of the New Testament, that it 
seems strange that any are ever in doubt about this. 


That many are, however, is seen whenever one or 
another of-tie New Testament passages bearing on 
the subject is discussed; and an instance of this 
honest and conscientious doubt is seen in the follow- 
ing letter from a Missouri reader : 

I have been so long and sorely lexed over the seeming 
conflict betveen the doctrines of salvation by faith and salvation 
by works that I shall feel lastingly indebted. to you if you will 
harmonize them and give each of them its proper setting in 
God's great plan for human redemption. 

One will say, ‘‘ We are justified by faith.'’ The other will 
say, ‘‘ Faith without works is dead.’’ One will say, ‘‘ Not by 
the deeds of the law." The other will say, *‘ Not the hearers, 
but the doers." One will — imputed righteousness (Rom. 
4: 22-24), and make it very plain that we have little or nothing 
to do in the matter, and need. be little concerned about our 
salvation ; while the other will urge that ‘' Every one of us 
shall give an account of himself to God,'’ for even every. idle 
word, and insist that salvation is not an ‘easy thing, and there- 
fore worthy of our daily and most serious concern. | mer: 

‘E wilt consider it a great kindness if-you. will discuss this 
subject for me. p iT 

Neithez faith nor works saves us. Jesus Christ saves, 
and he alone, He is the only one since the world 
began who has ever earned salvation by works ; and 
he earned it, not for himself, but for all who would 
accept it as a free gift from himself. 

Faith is that act by which we accept Christ's free 
gift of salvation. In so doing, we must also accept 
Christ as Saviour and as Lord and Master of our 
lives,—which means of our conduct, our actions. 
Therefore one who by faith is saved,—that ‘is, who 
has accepted Christ as Saviour and Master,—yields 
obedience to this Saviour and Master, and serves 
him. This service of Christ shows itself in the only 
way that service of a master can show: by the doing 
of his will. And one who does Christ's will brings 
forth many good works, : 

In other words, as has often been pointed out, and 
as the New Testament repeatedly shows, our salva- 
tion, which is won only by faith, is evidenced, or 
shows itself, by good works. The salvation and the 
faith of the man who says he has been saved by faith, 
but who has nothing to show for it in that his life 
brings forth no good works, because not lived at all 
in accordance with Christ’s will, are very properly 
questioned by his neighbors, ‘If you are saved by 
faith, make good,’’.would be a blunt, present-day 
challenge, entirely in the spirit of James’ and Paul's 
interpretations of Christ's teaching. No one is saved 
because of his good works; but every one who is 
saved will give some evidence of this in good works, 

Christ saves, 

Faith is the act which links us to the Christ who 
saves. 

Good works is the result and the evidence of the 
salvation that came to us from Christ through faith. 

There is no salvation by works, but also there is no 
salvation without works. 


a 


Getting Away from Past Sins 


We all of us know enough about past sin, through 
the sin-crops that we have sown, to occupy us for the 
rest of our lives with fears‘and forebodings of tragic 
harvests if we should let ourselves give way to this 
sort of reminiscence and worry. A reader.in Liver- 
pool, England, asks what comfort can be given to 
one who is in danger of making this mistake ; and in 
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, through personal 
acceptance of the Saviour and absolute faith in him, 
the seeds of eternal life and victory over sin, we shall 


paper yor Soma Sine yg By we do not need 


_The harvest of life is mightier than 
the harvest of death ; it literally does away with it. 
We do, indeed, bear in our lives the scars and nail- 
holes of many past sins, nevertheless the fruitage, the 
joys, the victories, that God can and will send us, no 
matter how sin-scarred we may be, if we now place 
absolutely and unconditionally at his disposal all that 
is left of us,—-sin-scars, nail-holes, weakened powers 
and all,—are so unspeakably rich that we cannot 
afford to let the burden of dark, dead memories re- 
main for an instant against the shining joys of the 
present, living realities of God’s achievements for us 
and in us and with us. - And we must remember this: 
every sin that is past and committed to the forgive- 
ness and blotting out of the Saviour, yet that is re- 
membered by us in brooding and worry, is a sin 
doubled. It is fresh sin to remember our sins in dis- 
couragement when God has forgiven them and for- 
gotten them. God forgets, and he wants us to forget. 
Whatever scars may remain are allowed to remain 
simply that our love and gratitude may be the deeper 
to, the God and Saviour who has done away with the 
sin that.caused the,scars. We need to remember our 
failures inj sin just.enough to praise God for, his won- 
derful goodness to us in the forgiving love of Christ, 
and enough also to retain a mortal fear of all sin, and 
to:realize that we ourselves are impotent against sin 
except as Christ continues to save us from it. Any 
further memory of our past sins is disloyalty, ingrati- 
tude, a crippling of our powers for present service, 
and an invitation to sin to re-enter our lives. But 
Christ is equal even to the miracle of empowering us 
to conquer this sin of distrustfully remembering our 


sins. 
<p 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


RACIOUS GOD, our Father, who dwellest in the eter- 
nal silences, hiding thyself from our touch : We search 
for thee, but never hear thy voice, nor look upon thy 

face. Yet we never escape from thy presence. Thy life 
breathes on us in every breeze, and thy personality presses 
close to us in every event, to soothe or to quicken, to heal and 
uplift us and satisfy us. Brush aside the veil that conceals 
thee from us, we pray. Or if that be unfit, then through the 
veil make us more keenly sensible that thou art near, and more 
swift to respond to thine unseen and ceaseless ministries, For 
thou art our Father. Without fellowship with thee our or- 
phaned souls stiffen and cease to breathe, and only our animal 
nature survives to torment us by its ungoverned and unguided 
waywardness and its unregulated caprices. Away from thee, 
and from conscious and close intercourse with thee, we cease 
to live as thy children, and each of us falls off into the reckless 
career of an animated mechanism running wild. Lord, save 
us from wreck and devastation. Make thyself known to our 
dull minds. Enter into converse with us, and provoke us to 
pce Graciously bring us into such vital and sensitive 
alliance with thyself, our heartstrings so intertwined with thine, 
that we cannot even take a cup of water without wanting to 
thank thee for the refreshment thy hand thus affords us. Swe 
thank thee for the silence which enfolds thy majesty, lest its 
flash blind us and its heat consume us, We would not have 
thine ineffable glory burst upon our weakness. We thank thee 
for thy merciful concealments, and would seize the privilege 
of knowing thee, and communing with thee, through the soft 
cloud that hides thy burning radiance. Father, we would 
learn to feel thy hand touching us in the hand of every friend 
we greet, and in every ager | beam of the morning sun ; we 
would learn to inhale the distilled perfume of thy Person in 
the fragrance of every lower we gga ; to detect thy voice, 
disguised, in the songs of men, the prattle of little children, 
the sighing of the wind, and the murmur of the waves. Yea, 
teach us to recognize thy personal though silent niinistries in 
the pleasures of the table, of books, of home and street and 
market-place ; and also in our hours of pain and sorrow, and 
our days of struggle. And teach us so to know thy constancy 
that it shall become our natural and joyful habit to ask and 
find thv. blessing and thy fellowship in every experience. and 
to implore thy guidance ih our most trivial affairs. ‘Thus would 


we walk in the footsteps of the Master, ever getting good and 
doing good, as thine own children comrades, and fellow- 
workers. 
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The Laymen’ = March Upon the World 


255 


By Frederick. ‘Hall, President of the Congregational Brotherhood of ‘incl 


Be Se ark Mtge beginning were to return to 
Calvary and the command of the risen’ Master : 
‘*Go ye into all the world and preach.'’ But 
the Layman's Missionary Movement as such dates 
from the one hundredth anniversary of the historic 
‘haystack prayer-meeting,"’ the place New York 
City, and the day November 15, 508. Since then, 
enlisting the energies of the most prominent laymen 
of practically every Protestant denomination, and with 
the hearty co-operation of pastors, it has gone on-con- 
uering and to conquer : ‘‘ the greatest uprising since 
the Civil War, of men north and south with a passion 
for personal service.’’ 
Since last October there have been held in the 
principal cities of our land, from Portland, Maine, 


’ to Portland, Oregon, and from Tampa to Duluth, sev- 


enty-five great conventions with thousands of subsid- 
iary gatherings, 65,000 men have paid a registration 
fee to get into a missionary meeting, and the campaign 
culminated in the great four-days Missionary Congress, 
the first ever held in the United States, which closed 
May 6 in Chicago : and the end is not yet. 

The tickets to that Congress cost $5.00 each, and 
the number of mine, bought early, was 2,824. That 
means, if you stop to figure it, $14,120 paid out a 
week in advance for admittances. Numbers alone 
are something of an inspiration. To hear, as at our 
opening session, four thousand men repeating ‘‘ Thy 
kingdom come,"’ or singing ‘* All hail the power of 
Jesus’ name ”’ is an experience to remember ; but the 
spirit, as it is more than the letter, is also more than 
figures, even figures that run into thousands, and the 
mere bigness of the crowd was insignificant as com- 
pared with its character: men old and young (more 
of them young) gathered from east and west, from 
every reputable trade, calling, and profession, —an 
assembly of brains and character which Christendom 
might be challenged to match: 

Unity, a note sounded by Bishop Anderson in his 
opening address, was characteristic of every meeting. 
The printed programs gave the title of a speaker, not 
his church, and the audience neither knew nor appar- 
ently cared to know to what communion he belonged. 
What he said sounded like the best of the preaching to 
which each was accustomed, and, to borrow a figure 
from one ofthe speakers, we all, Methodists, Bap- 
tists, Congregationalists, Anglicans, heard them in our 
own denominational tongues wherein we were born 
proclaim the unsearchable riches of God. 

And this unity, they told us, was but an importa- 
tion from the mission fields where the pitiful urgeney 


of human need had forced the realization that ‘all . 


friction is disloyalty to Christ’’; where. missionary 


boards are working harmoniously in brotherly co- 


operation, silencing the taunt that we are ‘‘ trying to 
convert India with fourteen kinds of Christianity '’ ; 
where schools and hospitals are being founded and 
maintained by denominational team-work ; and where 
the followers of Jesus are coming to be known by no 
other name than that of Christians. 

Wide as had been the missionary reading or expe- 
rience of any man who attended the Congress, he must 
have left it with a deepened realization of the need of 
heathendom. That half the world, the poorer half, 
should after eighteen hundred years be still in ignor- 
ance of all that makes the better part of our Western 
civilization, needs to be cried insistently in the ears of 
those to whom much has been given. ‘‘Oh, the 
shame, that we should know it so well and feel it so 
little !'’ But that men are coming to feel it more 
keenly as they know it better, that the practical sym- 
pathy and willing sacrifice of America is being roused 
by the simple, straightforward presentation of actual 
conditions, is the experience of every city in which a 
gathering of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement has 
been held. Chicago, which last year gave to mis- 
sions $163,000, was asked to pledge $250,000 ; when 
the returns were in, it was found she had pledged 
$285,000. 

‘* America’s World-wide Responsibility,"’ ‘the 
vision of the world’s need from which we turn away 
only to our own infinite loss,’’ while an element in 
every address made, was presented most forcefully 
perhaps by J. A. Macdonald, editor of The Toronto 
Globe : ‘‘a responsibility greater than that of com- 
mercial exploitation ; of imposing political or social 


‘Cai Rick eae to the Mistery of a tet: tat Oe 
‘men of a nation have come together to consider 
_ their religious responsibility for the rest of the 
world,—that is one of the impressive meanings of 
‘the Men’s National Missionary Congress held in 
Chicago, May 3-6. Mr. Hall, an Illinois business 
man, gives his impressions of this gathering which 
represented every Protestant church in the United 
States. 





institutions ; of transplanting ecclesiastical systems ; 
or even of establishing new standards of ethical and 
moral obligation ; the responsibility of bringing a gos- 
pel of infinite love ; of rising to the realization that 
that nation which would be greatest among the nations 
of the world should be the servant of all."’ 

‘* All of the world’s big problems,’’ said’ J, Camp- 
bell White, ‘‘are missionary problems.’’ The black- 
est ignorance which education must enlighten is 
the ignorance of heathen lands ; nations once closed 
to every form of Christian influence, but now, many of 
them—China, Korea, Turkey—hungering and thirst- 
ing for the culture which can come to them only from 
schools and colleges patterned after those of the West. 
The fact that in an empire of 400, 000, 000 people there 
is practically not one law to prevent the spread of 
scarlet fever, smallpox, leprosy, or any other form of 
contagious disease, or one city with a sewer system, 
is sufficient .to show heathendom’s peril to the world 
as a merely medical problem ; while the spread of 
commerce, the upheaval of old traditions and the 
overthrow of ancient customs and moralities, is so 
sweeping as to make one feel that the imperialist who 
is not also a missionary imperialist is a fanatic wav- 
ing atorch among the powder magazines of the world. 

But of all the messages which came to us the most 
stirring, without question, were the words of men 
home on brief furloughs from the front, men like 
George Sherwood Eddy, almost boyish in face, wholly 
boyish in enthusiasm, yet fourteen years a missionary 
in India, going at his own expense, and giving to mis- 
sions one half the income from his business at home. 
Of progress made, pointing to Bishop Thoburn he said: 
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So long as the Church spends ninety-five percent of 
our gifts on the work in America and only five percent in 
the heathen world, the work of missions cannot be suc- 
cessfully prosecuted. 


Only one out of every four women, and only one out of 
every eight men, of the average church have given any 
amount to foreign missions. 


One cent a year is spent for each one of the 1,000,000,- 
ooo non-Christians in heathen lands. We spend $15 at 
home for every one of the 20,000,000 Ghristians each year. 


There is one minister of the gospel at home for every 546 
people, and only one minister in heathen lands for every 
275,000 persons. 


If the religion of Christ is not big enough for a China- 
man, it is not big enough for an American. If the Church 
isn’t big enough to carry it to a Chinaman, it will not 
carry it with any efficiency across the street or around 
the corner. 


A lodge or a library may serve a community. It takes 
God to serve the world. The chief characteristic and 
glory of the Church is that it is a heart and hand for the 
last lost soul in the foreign fields. 


On the Congo they value a man at the number of cattle 
he’ will bring; on the Hudson and on the Thames they 
value men too often by their bank accounts or their social] 
standing ; but by the river of life every man is valued by 
what he is, as revealed by what he has done. 


It took one hundred years of modern missionary effort 
to win the first million converts. We passed the million 
mark in 1896; ‘It only took twelve years to win the second 
million... For the past two years we have been winning 
them at the raté of a million in six years. 


In.the blue.clay of Africa the fortunate discovered dia- 
monds for the crowns of potentates. Moffat, Livingstone, 
Hugo Hahn and Bishop Hannington found other diamonds 
on thosé black fields for the glory crown of the King of 








kings. 








«« When Bishop Thoburn landed in India, there were no 
Christians in Korea, none in Japan, a handful in China. 
To-day there are in Japan 70,000, in China half a 
million and in Korea the average increase has been at 
the rate of one an hour from the moment of the land- 
ing of the missionaries.’ Such stories as he told 
us of the ‘‘rice Christians,’’—and oh, the scorn of his 
voice, as he repeated that taunting epithet, — men 
who, accepting Christ, had found their fields wasted 
in a night ; men preaching at a pittance of a dollar a 
month and uncomplainingly accepting even less when 
told that they must give place to men of more modern 
training ; men of great wealth who for their change of 
faith had lost all, even to disinheritance ; children 
facing death at the hands of their parents ; yet all of 
them standing steadfast. Hetold us of the devil wor- 
shiper, so low of caste that he was not permitted to 
enter a temple, who is to be one of the speakers at 
the great world’s gathering in Edinburgh. He 
told us stories of our own land, of men and women joy- 
ously sacrificing that upon the mission field they might 
have a ‘‘substitute’’; and then reminded us of the 
shamefully disproportionate price which we, as a 
nation, pay for our luxuries and our vices: seventeen 
times as much for candy as for missions, more for 
tobacco in one year than for missions in this century, 
‘¢and all we are asking is one car fare a week from 
every Christian—and we can’ t-get it.’’ 

What one of the speakers humorously described as 
*« the carnal subject of money,’’ was prominent, though 
not unduly so. ‘*We can and we will’’ was one of 
the watchwords of the Congress, blazoned in red let- 
ters clear across one side of the auditorium ; and that 
this was true in the financial realm, of a nation pos- 
sessing thirty-eight percent of the banking power of 
the world, was one of the points insisted upon in the 
address of Chairman Alfred E. Marling: ~ Moreover 
in conferences, committees and printed matter, as 
well as in the general sessions of the Congsess, expert 
and technical attention was fully given to the best 
methods of providing in the local church and on the 
money side, for this great movement, ‘‘a man’s job, 
not to be financed with nickels and mite boxes.'’ 

The outlined program for theindividual church was 
briefly this: 1: A Missionary Pastor. 2. A Mission- 
ary Committee. 3. A Missionary Sunday-school. 
4. A Program of Prayer for Missions. 5. Systematic 
Missionary Education. 6. An Every-member Canvass 
for Missions. 7. The Weekly Offering for Missions. 
(This preferably—as one of the speakers suggested— 
in what is known as the ‘‘duplex’’ envelope, provid- 
ing for weekly gifts to local church support as well as 
to outgoing benevolence). That such a program was 
not only workable, but that its inauguration resulted 
to the spiritual and even financial advantage of the 
home church, was another daring claim established 
by an incontrovertible mass of specific data. 

‘« The evangelization of the world in this genera- 
tion’’ is a task appalling in its bigness, but, squarely 
faced, is it more appalling than the realization that 
‘*this is the only generation we can reach’’? And 
does one need a higher incentive than the corollary 
that ‘‘having reached this generation, we shall have 
reached all the others’’ ? Listening to the mission- 
aries and to those who at home have watched with 
keenest vision the progress of events, one felt, if he 
never felt it before, that this ‘our glorious day #s 
mightier in its opportunities than any which has pre- 
ceded it ; that a century of occidental impact upon 
the Orient has brought results at last ; that the dreamy 
East is waking—to what we do not fully realize; but 
the shaping of its new life is, in a measure at least, in 
our hands, and the failure of missionary enterprise 
to advance strongly and afl along the line at such a 
crisis will be fraught with incalculable loss, 

At one of the banquets of the Congress I sat next to 
a missionary, a young man of about my own age, 
shortly to return to Ceylon. When I tried to sympa- 
thize with him in his work, it was here alone that he 
would let me—in the agony they sometimes felt in “ 
seeing golden opportunities slip from them because 
they had not means to improve them. By business 
analogies he brought home to me, a business man, 
the picture of my ‘‘ plant’’ surrounded by every en- 
couragement to prosperous growth, yet im ten years 
allowed not ‘one penny for expansion or to do more 
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than maintain it at the dead level of its beginning ; 

and meanwhile I must be content to see com poe ox a 

render a poorer service than 1 knew I give. 

And then he spoke of the 

F prbeacingenes y haner on. Se. 
ovement, and in coming to realize that behind them 

was a reserve of strong men, ready with resources to 

back them and to push the Bisel even unto the 

uttermost parts of the earth, 

Undoubtedly the climax of the Con ne ag at 

the final session on Friday evening w 

auditorium packed to its topmost 


gallery, 
read The National Missionary Policy for the Us United 
States, Amid vociferous cheering it was adopted 
by the over four thousand Cologne. representing 
twenty million. Protestant church-members,  Stir- 
ringly did. it come to the hearts of those who heard, 
for it read like what it was, a general order from a 


Laymen’s. Missionary 
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Great Captain : ‘‘ The immediate world-wide presen- 
tation ot tis petal aetna pe aenien en eee 






‘ing o' resting wpon all \ Mharchont 
Asa Policy, one missionary te 

five of the people "to be. ¢ relized ; ; 
quad of our must teat ct Gonos Gas 


corresponding increase i tributions from ’ 
mately $11,000,000 tkit “four” to about” ops oe 


y- Native churches to be raised up to do the 
great bulk of the work as self-supporting and self- 


We went out jae the nig pt Seas that hat heen 
w g 

brought nearer eater in inspiration, and pad: that we 
would draw nearer in service, to One bro w shall 
be the gathering of the nations, and into whose hands 
are being given the heathen for his inheritance, for he 
shall reign for ever and ever. 

Dunpex, Itt. 











Heroic Girlhood [tm tee netsverte aatene tex] 
By Margaret E. Sangster 














What is there in some lives that makes them worth writing about and setting before others ? 

Whatever it is, can. we have it in our own life? Mrs. Sangster’s sketches of heroic girlhood, 

of which this concludes the series, answer these questions. The best things in any life are 
within the reach of all. 


HEN I wrote about Alice Jackson and Frances 
Bridges | was relating the life story of two dear 
girls whom I personally knew, and whose un- 

selfish heroism it had been my privilege to watch from 
year to year, There are others of whom! might 
speak, rarely gifted, richly endowed by nature and 
abundant in, service in the place where the Master 
put them. I have, however, turned aside from actual 
memory, because there drifted to my hand on a Sun- 
day afternoon the story of a life which has so deeply 
impressed me that I wish to pass my knowledge of it 
on to.a, host, ofothers.. The little book bears the title, 
‘The Days of June.”’ Its author is Mary Culler 
White, herself a missionary and evidently an intimate 
friend of the one concerning whom she writes. 

I have grown a litt'e weary of late of books about 
the seasons, books that tell of gardens and fields and 
changes in the weather, and therefore fancying at first 
that ‘‘ The Days of June’’ might have to do merely 
with summer and foses and lilies, I did not open it, 
but took up something else. 1 was sitting on the ve- 
randa and a girl beside me presently said, ‘‘Oh, you 
must read this, It is very unusual.’’ So I found it, 
unusual not only in its style, in its sweetness, and in 
its hint of a tender and intimate friendship, but unu- 
sual and fine in its revelation of a girl's life. 

They called Jane Nicholson June in her family, no 
doubt because her ways were so sunny and her face 
so bright. Shewas born at Edgefield, South Caro- 
lina, February 15, 1870, and after a missionary career 
in China she returmed to South Carolina to die and 
passed away from earth on February 11, 1907.: 

Between these dates she lived during her childhood 
at home, her student days, and her years as a missson- 
ary teacher in China, as few have lived, in unstinted 
and loving devotion to the world about her. The eld- 
est of a large family, she helped her mother in the 
bringing up of the babies, and was the idol of a group 
of youthful cousins whose homes were near her own. 

While still a little girl Jane Nicholson decided that 
she would consecrate herself to Christ's service in a 
foreign land, and as she grew up she kept the purpose 
steadily before her, She was needed at home, and 
could not be spared from there until she was past 
twenty. Then the way was made plain for her eet, 
and with the full consent and approbation of the home 
dear ones she went to Kansas City and there took a 
two-years’ course in the Scarritt Bible and Training 
School for missionaries and other Christian workers. 
After her graduation in 1901 she was appointed by 
the Board of her church a missionary to China, 

Passing over interesting incidents of the voyage ont, 
and with no space for mention here of her initial ex- 
periences on landing, I wish to introduce you toa 
young American teacher in a girls’ school in the Pro- 
vince of Shanghai. McTyeire was the first Anglo- 
Chinese boarding-school established for the education 
of high-class girls in the vast Empire of China. The 
school was nine years old when Miss Nicholson was 
attached to its staff. The students were bright, intel- 
ligent and well-mannered girls, daughters of high of- 


ficials and of men awakening to the changes in mod- 
ern conditions and to the importance of ooo edu- 
cation for the future wives and mothers of their coun- 
try. Examining with interest the material on which 
she was to work, Jane Nicholson discovered that the 
classes in English were well advanced and that the 
music pupils had been skillfully trained. In her-first 
year of service she devoted half of every day to teach- 
ing music, and the other half to studying the difficult 
and intricate language of China with its many shades 
of meaning for a single word or phrase. Her ‘heart 
was on fire with: desire to recommend Christ: to-her 
pupils, and she did not for an instant lose sightof 
this object for which she had left her native ‘land and 
crossed to the other side of the globe. - **:Her!work 
was to be done from books written in the Chinese 
character itself. These she must read and translate, 
and several hundred of the characters she must learn 
to write from memory. An examination was coming 
at the end of the year, and the whole of the New 
Testament in Shanghai colloquial was but one item of 
the course assigned. She hired the time of a personal 
teacher, and she and the teacher sat down in her 
study and looked at each other. She did not know 
where to begin, but that did not matter. For there 
was no beginning: The language had no alphabet 
and it had no grammar. It was like a moving side- 


walk—you goton anywhere and the thing never 


stopped.’’ 

An energetic temperament, a habit of intense ap- 
plication, anu a passionate wish to excel, are a good 
combination for conquest. Even: the language of 
China, beset with obstacles, did not daunt Jane 
Nicholson. ‘She never deserved her lovely name of 
June more truly than in her first year at McTyeire. 

After two years and a half of service in the Mc- 
Tyeire school, during which time Miss Nicholson had 
filled different positions as seemed best to the faculty, 
the health of the principal, Miss Richardson: gave 
way. Itwas absolutely needful for her to leave China 
for a vacation. The superintendence of the school was 
then given into the hands of Jane Nicholson. She 
had a fine corps of teachers, the majority of whom 
were cultivated Chinese Christians. In the school 
there were naturally many girls to whom Christianity 
meant nothing, and whose parents were hostile to the 
Christian reiigion. They sought education for their 
daughters, but not conversion to Christ. In the be- 
ginning of the enterprise it had appeared wise to'the 
founders not to insist upon rigid rules as to Sabbath 
observance, for example, and the girls were left: prac- 
tically free so far as attending church on that day was 
concerned. Before Miss Richardson's departure for 
America a conference of the faculty had been held, 
and it had been decided that every student ‘in the 
schoot from the oldest to the youngest must be pres- 
ent to answer the roll on Sunday morning. at the 
church service, or else must forfeit the next Saturday 
holiday as a penalty for absence. . ‘‘ We cannot do bet-' 
ter,’’ thought Miss Nicholson, ‘‘than surround thése 
girls with a Christian atmosphere."’ As it happened 
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parted, and the girls remained in the school. : 

Another interview, equally significant, was one in. 
which the remonstrant was a Chinese gentleman who 
had ‘been educated abroad, wore foreign clothing, and 
addressed the young lady in faultless English. 

_ *T have pn inquire what you mean by chang- 
ing the rules of this school without consulting the pa- 
trons. We pay for our daughters to come and 
you have no right to make such changes. What do 
you mean by demanding that my daughter shall at- 
tend nak on Sunday? Why have you done it?’’ 

‘* Simply in the hope, Sir, that your daughter may 
become a Christian.'’. And when he had recovered 
enough to listen further she continued : ‘‘ Every dol- 
lar that went into this building, every cent that goes 
into the salaries of the missionaries who teach here, 
is given in that hope. And weare bound to do all 
that we can ak ae student to be a Christian.”’ 

The man without another word, bowing to a 
will stronger than his own, and he, too, left his daugh- 
ter to continue her education in the McTyeire school. 

There were daily studies in the Bible in this school, 
once a week there was an evening prayer service, and 
a Sunday-school was carried forward, all accompanied 
on the part of the young principal by constant and 
earnest prayer. She communed with Christ daily, 
talking with him as with a friend,-and more and mare 
it became her conviction that what McTyeire needed 
was a revival of religion. | Born and-bred a Methodist 
and deeply spiritual, she wondered whether she might 
attempt in the school a series of evening meetings 
with he direct object of winning girls from non- 

‘hristian ‘families in a heathen land, to consecrate 

themselves to Christ and” acknowledge their allegiaticé 
him. ‘Once she had made up her mind in accord- 
ance with the will of God as it was revealed to her in- 
ner, consciousness, there was no hesitation. The 
meetings were held, and the girls attended. Devoted 
missionaries in Shanghai, Mrs. Fitch and Doctor Al- 
len, the latter the founder of the school, gave her their 
assistance, and one evening she had the joy of seeing 
seventeen of her students rise in token that they were 
ready to accept Christ. This in the case of several 
meant that they would incur persecution, and in the 
case of all opposition, 

The days of June in Shanghai were gradually draw- 
ing to aconclusion. Her incessant labors united toa 
naturally fragile constitution, and a weak throat told 
upon her vitality. Long before she was willing to 
listen to the advice of her physician and obey his 
orders, it became evident that she must return to 
America. Fever and hemorrhage laid her low, but at 
every return of strength her indomitable perseverance 
forced her to renew her task. The account of her 
leaving. for home is very touching. She literally 
stayed at her post until she could stay no longer. She 
had spent four years in China. 

‘«Itwas February now and cold and bleak. Satur- 
day night Miss Nicholson gave her last testimony to 
the: mission which -was assembled in the McTyeire 
parlor at prayer-meeting: ‘To live is Christ,’ she 
said, ‘to die is gain! I have nothing to fear.’ '’ 

After her return to her home in South Carolina, 
June was spared to her dear ones a few days more 
than asingle year. It wasa year of great debility 
and. ever-increasing feebleness, -but through it all she 
was brave, cheerful and thankful. Once she gave 
her testimony at a public meeting, saying just a few 
words for China. Again and again in her home her 
love and faith made the. place of her lingering radiant 
as with the presence of the Master she served. 

Of her beautiful life I have given you but an outline, 
Her going home was a‘translation. Indeed, night after 
night she might have said until the last night, 


**One more day’s work for Jesus, 
One less of life for me; 
But heaven is nearer, and Christ is dearer 
Than yesterday to me.’’ 


Her alabaster box had been broken. Reading the 
record of her devotion, its fragrance is imperishable. 
Gen Rineg, N. J. 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 5 (Matt. 14 : 22-36) 


the 
conies, we are ‘‘a feeble folk."" _— . 
The community is one of ‘‘feelin’s'’ and dry 


-tanches, bounded on the north by a narrow strip of 


territory, the latter giving permanency to 


_inrigated 
the settlement. 


’ Through of sacrifice and painstaking labor on 
the part of home missionary and poorly paid A seve 


the bits of religious life over this 


- tory 
had been interested and 1g ay . Bits bearing 
various labels—Presbyterian, Baptist, C tional, 
Disciples, —but now working ps the union label of 
Methodist. ‘A  crazy-quilt. membership we are, 
though well featherstitched into one. 

But what saves the day is the fact that some are 
Christians inside. The church ‘‘hims’’ are mostly 
in the books. For the Western man is slow to be- 
come acclimated to a religious atmosphere, so the 
women do the major part of the teaching, singing, 
and praying. A praying woman on the plains! Her 
price is not to be estimated in earth-figures. Every 
night she tucks in her quiet, lonesome little world 
with her little prayer of faith. First, she remembers 
her husband and babies, then the neighbors and their 
babies, Not yet satisfied, she prays for the whole 
community ; and then drops to sleep with simple faith. 

Sometimes little churches have a great many bless- 
ings. That is the case with ours. And.among them 
is a copy of The Sunday School Times sent us weekly 
by a Chicago subscriber who, believes in rummage 
‘«gives’’ as well as rummage sales. And that paper 
strengthened the weak part of our church anatomy ; 
that is, our backbone. Our wishbone was well-de- 
veloped and prominent a few weeks previous to the 
date of Children’s Day. But no special work had 
been accomplished. With backbones bracéd we de- 
termined to observe Children’s Day. 

Some of the couples in this community had picked 
up quite a flock along life’s way, and now and then a 
cabin resembled the shoe of story, with this excep- 
tion—the woman in the cabin did know what to do, 
and did it. 

Our Sunday-school scholars are gathered from these 
homes, Eight miles to the east, five to the south, 
and two to the north and west. Many of the children 
come in on horseback, a few leaving home at eight- 
thirty in order to reach the church in time for Sun- 
day-school at ten. 


Would You Like to Be on This Committee ? 


The committee was face to face with work. And. 


we had ‘no available funds for special literature or 
special decorations, The little home libraries were 
searched for books of song, and the papers for recita- 
tions. Among other publications brought to light 
was a copy of the Sunday-School Bell, issued in 1859, 
long before Children’s Day was generally observed as 
such. But the little ones were well remembered in 
its pages. The songs were so old they were new, 
and two were selected for the program. At first we 
derived much comfort from the thought that possibly 
a ten-talent city visitor might be in our midst, and 
would favor us with solo or select reading. 

But there was no such stranger within our gates. 
We are a one-talent crowd, and for years had been 
doing what the poor fellow did in Matthew 25 : 25. 
But we began to unearth the long-buried talents, and 
we can recommend Children’s Day practise as the 
best known talent-Sapolio. The rust began to disap- 
pear at once. And there were indications of a shine. 
Before we had completed the work we had tested the 
truth of the promise, ‘*To him that hath shall be 
given.’ We were doing the best we could, all we 
could, and hadn’t much to do with. God knew it, 
and sent us two numbers. 

The first objections reached the committee in the 
cry of busy times; the fact could not be denied, for 
from five in the morning until eight at night tired 
horses pulled plow and harrow, followed by tired 
men, while tired women did the chores and hushed 
the tired children. We, however, rose superior. to 
busy times by dividing the territory into districts, and 
appointing a resident teacher to conduct the drill. 

In the meantime we were guarding our few stalks 
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A Children’s Day on the Frontier 


By Neenah E. Murtha 


When you need to get up a special exercise in your 
‘Sunday-schooi and have absolutely nothing to do 
_it with,—no money, no talented workers, no decora- 
tions, no music,—just read this frontier woman’. 
story. Mrs. Murtha teaches a class of men and 
boys ranging in attendance from 20 to 50, as their 
employment permits, many of them being cowboys. 





of blossoming iris, carefully watering our budding 
rosebushes, and mentally marking the best beds of 
white lupine, and nodding bluebells in the unplowed 
fields, for the spring had been cold and backward, 
and flowers were not plentiful. But alas, a week pre- 
ceding the date of the exercises a hail cloud swept 
down upon us from the north—‘‘a grievous hail,’’ 
like the Egyptian storm of old, ‘Our iris lay low, and 
our rose petals crimsoned a thick covering of ice 
spread over the crushed leaves and grass about the 
leafless bushes. This same hail crashed through the 
two north windows of our little church—those over 
the platform, which we intended to make prominent 
in our decorations. 


Out in this storm, driven at the mercy of the wind, 


hail-beaten, bruised, and rain-blinded, was a little 
bee martin, .But she was safely guided by the God 
of the sparrows through the pelting hail and broken 
glass into the shelter of our little church, where we 
will leave her for the present perched high on the 
elbow of an unusually high stove-pipe, planning her 
surprise for Children’s Day. 

The next cry was, ‘‘no decorations,"’ But wild- 
flowers. still blossomed outside the hail-swept area, 
and two of.our young ladies were fortunate enough to 
obtain a horse of leisure, and gathered a buggy load 
of the creamy yucca bells from their bristling nests on 
the plains. From the east, south, and north were 
sent floral contributions. A sheaf of cat-tails dressed 
in living green, and a wreath of foxtail grass, a tub of 
orchard grass, a pail of locust blossoms, white and 
sweet, and a great bunch of the bee's favorite—red 
clover, and one geranium, with two large heads of 
pink bloom. 

Saturday afternoon the committee met to arrange 
the decorations, and to drill the few children in the 
immediate neighborhood of the church, The sound 
of the voices and the notes of the organ disturbed the 
church tenant, for we had one. The little bee martin 
had pre-empted the upper regions of the stovepipe, 
and was building her hest carefully laid with grass and 
string in gray. But from either side over the rounded 
pipe swung a strip of red calico, like cheerful little 
flags, waving a cheerful message. Old shades were 
tacked over the broken windows, and the congregation 
side covered with grass and flowers. The arch over 
the platform was outlined with orchard grass, and from 
the center was suspended a great pail of red clover. 
The yucca bells nodded from the altar railing, while 
locust blossoms and grass made pretty the little Ep- 
worth organ. The few roses brought in Sunday morn- 
ing banked the Bible and pulpit, and nodded their 
great fragrant blossoms from now and then a vase. 
Children, birds, and flowers make the day, and we 
had them all. God filled the morning with his bright- 
est sunshine. Outside, the meadow lark sang the 
sweetest solo of the plains. Within; a canary in a 
flower-decked cage assisted the choir. Just before 
the crowd gathered the little bee martin flew in with 
a bit of grass, but, startled, disappeared through the 
open door, and did not return until the crowd had 
dispersed, when again: her little wings fluttered over 
pulpit and pew as a second benediction. 

One of the little boys thought her a Sabbath breaker. 
But a dear little girl beside him had a mantle of 
charity ready and sweetly said, ‘‘I guess she didn’t 
get. an early'start last Monday morning.’’ They al- 
ways had a-four o'clock Monday start at their house. 

The opening prayer, the Lord’s Prayer, was given 
te:the infant class, and they were told to close their 
eyes, to shut out the world, for they were talking to 
Ged.:.. And so well. was it done the little eyelids were 
gathered and. puckered so that no ray of the world, 
however defiant, would venture to pass their portals. 

A-group:of boys, sang, ‘* True Blue,’’ and. waved 
theiz- little blue. flags; And. true blue they were, or 
they would never have faced that audience. Coming 


-east,”’ 


as most of them did from isolated homes, seldom | 
seeing a stranger, excepting at rare intervals a new 
‘thired man’"’ or a visiting relative from ‘‘ back 
Then a quartette of equally brave girls told 
us of the way to clean the world, sow, and water 
the seed, and harvest the grain. The little one with 
the broom began bravely, but her voice grew weak, 
and yet weaker, and finally broke. It was difficult 
to predict whether fright or will would win. But 
choking back the sobs, on she went, through the 
few remaining lines till the very last was reached, 
and with trembling lips and tear-filled eyes, the last 
line, even to the last word, was completed, then 
the big tears fell. But she had said her ‘piece,"’ 
and up yonder where, ‘‘through a chink in the 
world above, they listen for words from below,’’ I 
believe she was heard, 

I can’t mention all the good things, but one of the 
**coming teachers,"’ a little girl of ten, did so well we 
wished she were here. She gave an object-lesson on 
the parable of the Good Shepherd. The fold made of 
adobe, and pebbles, the mountains ‘cold and 
bare,’’ even the Good Shepherd himself, in great 
cloak of Oriental style, with rod and staff, looking 
toward the mountain where a lost sheep was caught 
in the brambles. Then ‘‘The Ninety and Nine”’ 
was sung. Old? Yes. But of such good quality it 
wears well, 


A Pappoose on the Program 

We didn't forget the ‘‘give number.'’ A little 
girl told us in rhyme to hide the nickels, but bring 
out the quarters. This recitation had a cash valua- 
tion of two-sixty-five for missions. 

A little pappoose, in close-fitting cradle of bark, was 
carried on the shoulders of one of the girls, and illus- 
trated her recitation of the Indian baby and his 
copper-colored mother. ’ 


** And when the mother would work, 
She hung him up in a tree.”’ 


Soon the little bark cradle swung from the limb of 
a transplanted cottonwood in one corner of the plat- 
form, and ‘‘ Rock-a-bye Baby’’ was sung. The 
cradle rocked and the limb actually broke, ‘and 
down came baby, cradle and all.'’ 

As you have doubtless already surmised, the nest 
on the pipe with its builder was one of the numbers 
God sent us. The superintendent told the story of 
the storm and the bird, and called attention to her 
little gray home so carefully built under the protec- 
tion of the Methodist Board of Church Erection. One 
of the scholars in a lonely neighborhood had made 
her own selection of ‘¢ What Does Little Birdie Say ?"’ 
and used the nest as aid to object-lesson. So God's 
number just fitted hers. But God sent us another 
number. A grand old home missionary crowned 
with fifty-two years of frontier work for the Master. 

First, he told us of his old-time trips to Sunday- 
school, with ox-team, over hot, dusty trails in summer 
and wind-swept, snow-banked trails in winter, Then 
a bit of the early history of our own little church, and 
the sad time when its doors were about to be closed. 
Then words of cheer and encouragement. The wheels 
of the ranchmen’s worry machines ceased to turn, and 
their rusty smiling apparatuses began to work. 

The whole crowd was happier and better. A ranch- 
man was asked why the red ears in the cornfiélds 
were so scarce. His answer was to the point : ‘‘ No- 
body plants ’em."’ In thought it is but a step from 
the cornfield to the Sunday-school. Why are teach- 
ers and leaders so scarce? Can it be nobody plants 
them? Aren’t these special days in the Sunday- 
school year the seed-sowing days for a harvest of 
teachers and leaders? Confidence established, mem- 
ory tested, and an audience faced, are surely worth 
something as a foundation for future effort. At any 
rate, we proudly say, ‘‘We had Children’s Day at 
our church.’’ Even the ‘‘feelin's’’ are more com- 
fortable. »* 

If you are but a one-talent crowd, without available 
funds, special literature, or ‘‘Sunrise’’ carnations, go 
ahead and handle the situation as the ranchwoman 
does last summer's little outgrown dress—lower the 
hem, let out the tuck, add a bit of edging, and make 
it serve ; but Do have Children’s Day. 

AVONDALE, COLO. 











LESSON Io. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 
Parallel passages; Mark 6 : 45-56; John 6 ; 15-21. 
Getting Started in Class 


S IT well to bea self-reliant, self-confident nm? 
Which kind of persons accomplish in the 
world : those who have the most self-confidence, 

or those who have the least? Give your reasons. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


We are just now entering upon the last year of 
Jesus’ y life, and it was a in which the 
training of the twelve men whom he had chosen to 
carry on his work had a prominent part in all that he 
did (see Stalker's first: paragraph). He wanted to 
build those men into the sort that could accomplish 
more for the world than any other similar group 
since the world began, How cotild he do it? hat 
transformation must he make in their very natures ? 
How could he make sure that after he had left them 
they would hold out ? 

Build up their self-confidence, some le would 
say. Deepen and strengthen their self-reliance. 
Help them to realize that they were equal to any- 
thin 
wanthe at? Let us see, 

Bring out, now, the facts immediately following 
the first of the two great miracle-events of last week’s 
lesson. Afterthe five thousand had been fed, what 
happened ? All four Gospels record this miracle, but 
aay one tells us of the effect it had on the multitude. 
Have some one read aloud John 6: 14,15. Then 
reading and connecting with that verses 22, 23, of our 
lesson, we see why Jesus wanted the disciples to leave, 
and what he meant by ‘sending the multitudes 
away." This is made clear by. Riddie, on verse 22; 

, Stalker, 2;, Mackie, 1; Lovett, 4; Sanders, 3, 4. 

Jesus then went up in the mountain to. be alone for 
prayer. Why should he have wanted to pray ? The 
— purpose of his prayer is touche 

ers’ 5th paragraph; Lovett’s 4th paragraph and 

Foster's rst also make.pertinent comments. Does 
Jesus seem ta have spent considerable time in prayer, 
while he was on earth? Have some one, or several, 
in the class, look this up during the coming week, 
and bring a report, next Sunday, to the class. 

What was happening to the disciples during this 
time that Jesus was spending in prayer? Just what 
happens so often on that little inland sea, For a 

resent-day American's account of the sudden way 
in which a severe storm blows up on Galilee, see 
Wilbur's article, on page 260; also Riddle, on verse 
24, and Stalker’s 2d paragraph. 

The last time we read. of these men being imper- 
iled by a storm, Jesus was in the boat, but asleep and 
seemingly unmindful of their danger. This time, he 
is not even on board, and therefore seems to be even 
more unconscious of their need. Yet both times they 
are in his watchful care. Did Jesus purposely delay 
his going to the disciples? is an interesting question 
raised in Sanders’ 6th paragraph. Get some one in 
the class to tell of his startling appearance. How 
his coming finally ended their fear is well illustrated 
in Lovett's sth paragraph. For the circumstances of 
place, wind, etc,, see Riddle’s 1st paragraph. 

Why did Peter throw out his questioning challenge 
to Jesus after Jesus had told them that it was he? 
May it not have been simply Peter’s impulsive and 
self-centered nature saying, ‘‘/'d like to do that,” 
as he watched Jesus in this miracle? Several possi- 
ble motives are suggested inStalker’s 4th paragraph, 
and in Sanders’ 7th. Did Jesus break the laws of na- 
ture in this miracle? n illustration of unusual 
directness answers this (Ridgway, 4). 

But Peter carried a dangerous “‘ sinker” with him, 
as Lovett’s 6th paragraph agree. What was it? 
When did he begin to sink, terdoing what? Verse 
30 plainly answers this ; and comments on it are 
make in Riddle, on verse 30, at oh last para- 

graph, Lovett’s first three paragraphs, Foster's third 
pa ph, and Sanders’ 7th p aph. 

If Peter had had more self-confidence, greater self- 
reliance, when, after leaving the boat, he looked into 
the teeth of those onrushing waves, would he have 
been all right? Wouldn’t ¢4aé have carried him 
through ? Then there are situations when all the 
self-confidence in the world doesn’t save a man? Of 
how much value would self-confidence have been to 
Hudson Taylor and his sea captain and crew that day 
when their vessel was drifting on the cannibal-infested 
shores of New Guinea? (Tell the story in Pierson’s 
article.) What can we fall back upon, then, when 
self-confidence is useless ? What saved Peter? What 
saved Hudson Taylor and the entire ship ? 

It is a great day in the life of any one when he 






that might arise. Was that what Jesus was - 
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sink, he cried out, yey Soar ee pear 1 immedi- 
ately esus streiched forth his hand, and took of him, and 
saith unto him, O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou 


him, saying, 
34 And when they had crossed over, they , 

unto Gen-nes’a-ret. ra And when the men of that place knew 

him, they sent into all that region round about, and brought 

unto him all that were sick ; and they besought him t 

they might only touch the 

as touched were made whole. 
1 Some ancient authorities read was Jur 

the land. * Some ancient authorities mee and came. * Many an- 

cient suthorities add strong. ‘4 See marginal note on ch. 2. 2. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Vorse 22.—Which was the ‘‘other side ’’ of the lake ? 
Just what is meant by Jesus’ sending the multitudes away? 
(Riddle; Stalker, 2; Lovett, 4; Sanders, 3, 4.) 

Verse 24.—Was there real danger of shipwreck under 
such circumstances? (Riddle; Wilbur, on page 260; 
Stalker, 2.) 


Verse 25.— What time was the fourth watch of the night? . 


(Riddle.) 

Verse 26..—What did the disciples mean by ‘a ghost’’? 
(Riddle ; Stalker, 3.) : sik ws 

Verse 29.——Was Peter’s walking on thé sea a miracle 
worked by Jesus? (Riddle.) . i aN 

Verse 30.—Was Peter’s doubt the cause of his sinking? 
(Riddle ; Foster, 3; Sanders, 7) 

Verses 28-31.—What special purpose was there in this 
miracle? (Riddle ; Pierson; Sanders, 8.) 

Verse 33.—What kind of worship may we infer this 
probably to have been? What did they understand by the 
words ‘‘Son of God”? Was this the first time the disci- 
ples had really comprehended that Jesus was the Son of 
God? (Riddle,) 

Verse 34.— Where was Gennesaret? ( Riddle.) 

Verse 36.— What may we understand as to the power 
that healed through the touch of his garment? (Riddle.) 








learns the lesson of his own utter and invariable 
helplessness, and that Christ alone is the dependable, 
inexhaustible source of power, always at his disposal. 
God cannot, as a rule, teach this lesson to his chil- 
dren except by bringing them into a position of hope- 
less helplessness. Then he supplies the hope and 
the help. ‘hat ic the rich gain of the storms and 
catastrophes of our lives; on this, see Stalker, 3; 
Ridgway, 1, 2; Foster, 3,4. Then he has a chance 
to show them the marvelous ness of his strength, 
which he wants them to let him make their strength. 
It was the weak and helpless persons who new they 
were weak and helpless, and who had no illusions of 
self-confidence, whom Jesus could heal, and did heal, 
in verses 34-36. He could help them because they 
knew they needed help. He cannot do much for 
any other kind. Which shall we do: look at difficul- 
ties, or look to self, or look to Jesus?. (Heb. 12 ;: 2, as 
explained in Lovett’s 7th paragraph. ) 

here is a better way of living than to use self- 
confidence as far as it will go, and then when its 
usefulness is past, to ‘‘fall back” on Christ, as Peter 
did. The better wayis to put self-confidence forever 
out of our life, and to move forward, not fall back, in 
absolute faith in Christ for everything that we have 
todo. Peter -zould not even have n to sink if 
he had done that. 


Peter had away of starting big—and finishing small. 
But it was not all his own : .the rest of us know, something 
about it, The very word *‘ Petering’ suggests an experi- 
ence in which there are a good many experts. Yet Peter 
changed his way, after a while; and so may we, If you 
would know how, by reading one of the most stimulating, 
aggressive, electrie little messages to live men-and women 
that has ever been penned, send to The Sunday School 
Times Co. for ** Petering,” bv John Hopkins Dentson.. It 
will slip inte a letter to a friend, or inte you own or your 
pupils Bible. Five cents each, fifty cents a dozen. 


JUNE 5.. JESUS WALKS ON THE SEA 
~~ Matthew 14: 22-36. Commit verses 26,27 © 
Golden Text: And they that were in the boat worshipped him, saying, Of a truth thou art the Son of God.—Matthew 14 : 33 
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| By Professor M, B. Riddle, D.D.,.LL.D. 
HE Circumsrances.— Three evangelists, Mat- 
efus (ve 2631) 
ara 


west, the boat Ueine headed north and the oars one 
t drifting ‘south. When Jesus came to 
them, he seemed to be about to cross bow of the 
boat, so that when Peter attempted to go to him on 
the water, the former directly faced the wind, which 
led to his alarm. This is, on the whole, the most 
satisfactory ——— of the event, harmonizing 
the details. The lake was less than five miles wide 
at the place of departure, and they had drifted nearly 
‘two-thirds of the distance (‘‘ about five and twenty or 
thirty furlongs,” John 6: 19), when Jesus appeared 
‘in the fourth watch of the night” (between 3 and 6 
A. M.). If the boat had been headed directly for the 
western shore, a ‘‘contrary” west wind would scarcely 
have permitted them to get so near that shore. 


Light on Puzzling 

Verse 22.— The other side : The western side of the 
lake, ‘*Gennesarét” (v. 34), in ‘which region Caper- 
naum was situated (John'6 : 17, 24). But see above, 
--on the destination «pur —Send the multitudes 
5) t that *‘they ‘were about.to 
‘come “and -take ‘him by forte, to make him ‘king.” 
This- excited condition of the multitude our Lord 
vonage to quiet. Hence the disciples were sent away 
in the boat, and Jesus himself probably advised the 
‘erowd to disperse; afterward going up into the 
mountain (the highlands ‘near by) to pray. It ap- 
pears, however, from John (6 : 22-24) that many re- 

mained in the place where they had been fed. 

Verse 24.—Distressed by the waves ; for the wind 
was contrary: Rowing against a head wind is diffi- 
cult and dangerous. r. Thomson tells of his own 
peril from just such a wind, from the northeast (see 
above). The boat might be ‘‘swamped,” filled with 
water, or be broken in pieces by the storm. 

Verse 25.—/n the fourth watch of the night: In 
earlier times the Jews divided the night into three 
‘‘ watches,” as sailors now do. But'the usage of 
fourth watches was. introduced by the Romans. 
‘The fourth watch” was from 3 to6 A. M. 

Verse 26.—// is a ghost: The Greek term, which 
occurs only here and in Mark 6.: 49, is allied with our 
word ‘‘phantom.” ‘* An unreal appearance of a real 
person.” ‘* Apparition” pre evision) has the 
same sense, but is not so inte a “Spirit” (Au- 
thorized Version) is inexact. e disciples believed 
in ** ghosts,” among many other errors they held. 

Verse 29.—And he said, Come: Evidently Peter's 
walking on the water was by the superhuman power 
of Jesus, who bade him ‘' Come.” 

erse 30.—Beginning to sink: Because of his 
doubt, as verse 31 plainly indicates. 

Verse 31.— Wherefore didst thou doubt ? The inci- 
dent’s purpose was to'test Peter's faith, and rebuke 
his doubt (comp. Mark’6 : §2). 

Verse 33.—T7hey that were in the boat; This sug- 
apts that others than the twelve were on board 

orshipped : It is not clear whether this means re- 
ligious worship, in this instance.—Zhe Son of God: 

is is the first time men applied this title to Jesus, 
though demons had done so. It seems to indicate a 
pre panes of his Messiahship, but probably was not 
used, consciously, even by the twelve disciples, in the 
full sense that it now involves. ‘Their comprehension 
of our Lord’s Person a gradual one. ~ 

Verse 34.—Gennesaret: fertile district on the 
northwest shore of the lake, to which its name is some- 
times given (Luke §: 1). It was about four miles long 
and about half as wide, and included Capernaum. 

Verse 36.—Only touch the border of his garment: 
The tassel, or fringe, of the outer garment is meant. 
Compare the healing of the woman, Matthew 9 : 20- 
22, and parallel pas The healings here men- 
tioned were wrought by our Lord’s power, and the 
touch connected the cure with his persof. 


Western THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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:'thecwater. 


carried 

lake. As the Sea of Galilee is six hundred feet be- 
neath the levelof the Mediterranean, but surrounded 
with mountains, which rise to the; of from one 
to two thousand feet, the air, above, rushes 
at times through the ravines, as if through 
funnels, producing the most violent commotion on 
the surface of the water, so that even the most ex- 

ienced mariners may be ex 
Meantime ‘ur i was on thé top of the moun- 


ssed the opportunity of soltitude 
hb he had 


: 


sought with his disciples in the day- 
ght; but he could hot do without secret prayer; 
and he required it more than ever ‘after his struggle 
with the carnal desires of the multitude. ‘The dis- 
ciples thought they were lost; but he saw them 
through the darkness and the storm. And so does 
the intercessor plead for the tempted, when the 
billows are passing over ‘them, and for the ship of 
his church, when she seems in jeopardy, 

' MAN’s Extremiry Gop’s Opportunity. — The 
toilers of the deep have in all ages been prone to 
superstition; and the Twelve were) no exception to 
the rule. This was what made them mistake their 
Master for some spirit of the storm, bearing down on 
them, to complete in person the havoc which he had 
begun and to drag them to his my caves beneath 
But, when one of senses,is playing 
false, another may restore.the balance, , Jesus 
brought into play his voice, the wejl-known tones.-of 


whic vailed above the panic, uttering the. words | 
so like himself, ‘‘ Be of good cheer; it I;-be not 
afraid.” -Thus may Providence, when at its kindest, 


assume shapes which strike terror into the hearts of 
weak and ignorant mortals, until out.of the folds of 
trouble there evolves itself. the figure of the Lord 
himself. Death, for instance, is to many a saint 
nothing less than the king of terrors; but what must 
the wonder be when, in the very moment of being 
taken into his clutches, the child of God finds him- 
self en wrapped in the arms of infinite love! The popu- 
larity of Jesus may be said to have culminated in 
the feeding of the five thousand and the abortive at- 
tempt to make him a king thereby prodyced ; then 
followed a year of unpopularity and ever increasing 
peril, during which the ship of the fortunes of Christ 
and his disciples was carried completely out of its 
course and away from the port in which it was ex- 
pected to land, till at last it seemed as if all were 
submerged in his death and burial. Yet out of his 
eross rose the glory of his atonement, and out of 
his tomb emerged the image of immortality. Was 
not all this prefigured in the events of this night of 
storm and rescue? 

Perer’s Fairn orn UNBELIEF ?—The year, now com- 
mencing, which was to bring trial to all the disciples 
was to be one of special vicissitude to one of them; 
and accordingly his fortunes were specially fore- 
shadowed in the events of this night. He was to 
vacillate and stumble during this year; at last he 
was actually to leave the ship of the church; for did 
he not do so when he said, ‘‘I1 know not the man”? 
Still, even in falling, he fell toward Christ, who 
snatched him from the jaws of apostasy; and he 
lived to be the pilot after all. It is easy to recognize 
that; in the present instance, he ac in character. 
He was the child of impulse, responding without 
thought the moment an impression touched him. 
But another impression, from an opposite direction, 
might fouch him immediately afterward, and he 
would act on that too, though to do so was to con- 
tradict himself. When he got out of the ship, he 
had to go right in the teeth of the storm, which was 


‘coming, as Jesus was, from the north; and. he lost 


himself in the confusion of the impressions which then 
tumbled in a heap upon him. The difficulty is to de- 
termine what was the motive which made him desire 
to go to Jesus. Was it love, which could not stay 
for a moment away from its object ? was it the pleas- 
ant sensation of moving in an element of miracle, as 
he had been during the recent mission-tour of the dis- 
ciples and during the feeding of the multitude? or 
was it panic-terror at the storm, as people will fling 
themselves even into the flames from the top of a 


. ¢lear atmosphere the sight of a distant 
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sa “ 
- Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
‘ Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


FTER Ae had sent the multitudes away (v. 23). 
The act of hospitality had in a special sense made 
the multitude his guests. When Orientals are in 

the house of a friend, either as family guests fora few 

days or when paying a half-hour visit of courtesy, at 

the time of departure eri! always ask their host’s 
t 


ission to leave, and if it is nted, he says, ‘‘Go 
in peace.” This custom perhaps survives in the 
Benediction pronounced at the close of public worship 


and before leaving God's house. 

He went up into the mountain apart to pray 
(v 23): With Orientals the whole of land 
rai above the plain, the entire range with its 
lower spurs and extensions, is locally referred to as 
the mountain, the pastures of the wilderness. Tour- 
ists landing at Beyrout sometimes point to the range 
of hills beyond the narrow plain, and ask, ‘* Which 
is Mount Lebanon?” It is all Mount Lebanon. 

They sent into all that region round about (v. 35). 
To foreigners living in Palestine this recalls a fact of 
familiar a SHO which never quite ceases tocause 
surprise. It is the rapidity with which the natives of 
the country obtain news and convey information from 
pee to p . , Muleteers are constantly carrying 

ioads between village and town, the passing traveler 
always has time to exchange a few words with those 
he.meets by the way, the le call to each other 
over wide distances of hill and valley, and in the 
up moving 


in a particular direction would be a si to others 


who sick and suffering friends to follow in the 
same path. Thus in an incredibly short time ‘they 
ronae unto him all that were sick.” 


Breyrout, Syria. 
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Christ to the Rescue 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


fy peterener history is filled with providential 
preservations that show the Saviour’s watchful 
care. Missions have been saved from aban- 
donment and good causes from defeat; men and 
women have been saved from shipwreck, from mur- 
derous attacks, from death by wild beasts, and from 
destruction by fire and storm, when the only hope 
seemed to be in the direct inte ition of : 

The late J. Hudson Taylor, founder of the China 
Inland Mission, told of such an instance on his first 
voyage to China. They were on a sailing vessel, and 
their journey had been long and tedious. Finally, 
when they had reached the Eastern Archipel- 
ago, the ship was becalmed. Noticing an anxious 
look on the captain’s face, Mr, Taylor asked the 


. reason, and was told that they were near the dan- 


gerous coast of New Guinea, surrounded by reefs 
and inhabited by cannibals. cent the ship drifted 
toward the shore, and after a time they could see the 
savages running up and down and lighting fires in 
anticipation of the wreck. There was no sign of a 
breeze, and fno place to anchor. The captain said 
that nothing more could be done. But Mr. Taylor 
could not believe that God intended them to be shi 
wrecked, and proposed that the Christians should 
pray for a breeze. There were four of them on 

rd, and these went to their cabins to wait on God. 
After a time Mr. Taylor came on deck and asked the 
officer in charge to let out the sails. With an oath 
the man replied that there was nowuse. Mr. Taylor 
told him that they had been praying for a breeze, 
and that it was coming. Even while he spoke the 
sails began to flutter, the ship responded, was headed 
away from the shore, and they were soon out of dan- 
ger. ‘'Here,” said Hudson Taylor, ‘‘God encour- 
aged me at the very beginning of my work, and 
taught me that he would ever be near to give the 
help which each aon | required.” 

he work may be hard, the progress slow, the 
difficulties many; but the Master, though unseen, 
stands ready to rescue his own. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


When the Wind Blows.— Zhe wind was contrary 
(v. 24). There is not a in Coatesville which 
amounts to an or has gotten anywhere but has 
done so by e of contrary winds. The Christian 
church has sailed into the world in the teeth of con- 
trary winds (Matt, 10: 23; Acts 8: 4). When storms 
come down, what is the best thing to do, toil at the 
oars or lie down and cry—and swamp? Th 
in the storm (Matt. 8 : or CR difference now ? 
Was Jesus any the less on in his absence? Is 
Ste Sclgaky wins toe E roe 

yw s in Eu art 
treasures with which to bless America? If ponte. er 
out in the middle of the ocean, and a genuine ome 
down storm struck you, what would do? I used 
to have an infidel friend who threw his Voltaire-Tom- 
Paine-Bob-Ingersoll library overboard. I am told 
the rou t old sailors pray then, and that ‘ lib- 
erals,” “free thinkers,” and ‘‘ higher critics” imme- 
diately go out of business ! 


Scared ?—They cried out for fear (v. 26). ‘‘It is 
darkest just beforedawn.” How dol w, George? 
Well, I’ve been told. But here is something I know 
without and at first hand: In the hour 
Jesus is sure to come (Psa, 18: 11; Isa. 43: 2,3). But 
why didn’t Jesus come in the first whistle of the gale 
and save the hours of mized fear and the killing 
labor at the oars? Neither sailors nor men are manu- 
factured in day nurseries. Do you think it was any 
greater miracle to walk upon the water than to have 
that same water, as I can make it, ice, steam, oxy- 
gen and h n? An Indian prince once chopped 
off the head of a returned ambassador for lying to 
him. The ambassador said he saw people in the 
North walking and driving chariots on the river! 
The disciples’ fear was their help. Ever had that 
experience ? That rod up back of the clock. Work. 
Sickness. Affliction. Accident. Bereavement. Mis- 
fortune in business, etc. 


The Basket Man.— Ze of good cheer; itis I (vy. 27). 
‘It is I,” spoken by the right man, puts iron into the 
blood. The great doctor, lawyer, captain of the 
team —the master of anything—the Master of the 
world. Things were going at sixes and sevens the 
other day down ‘at the mill. A dark figure loomed 
up out of the steam and the smoke, *‘ Who's that ?” 
yelled Shorty. ‘It’s I,” ‘quietly replied the ‘‘ old 
man.” ‘* Thank goodness you've -come,” said 
Shorty. And in afew minutes all was going smoothly 
again with the old-time good cheer. This is what 
the Master does for every ‘‘ upset” life (John 14: 27). 
Good cheer always comes from Jesus. It is your 
business to take it. See that cast down family—be 
the basket man to it, and report the transformation. 
** How beautifully your house is decorated; who did 
it?” ‘John Wanamaker.” ‘I thought Mr. Wana- 
maker was too busy to come to Coatesville and twist 
his neck on a ten dollar ceiling.” Oh, it was his 
men! So Mr. Wanamaker made your house beauti- 
ful because his men did a g job. And Jesus 
makes good cheer when his men do a good job. 


The Magnét.— Peter went down from the boat, and 
walked upon the waters (v.29). When Jesus says 
‘*Come,” you can walk on air, ‘‘ sustained on noth- 
by Jesus called from Africa to Charlie Hurlburt 
**Come.” Hurlburt took his family and started to 
Africa ‘‘on nothing.” To-day, with no board of 
missions back of them, depending on God alone, 
there are over fifty missionaries in the Africa Inland 
Mission. Which was the greater miracle, Jesus’ walk- 
ing on the sea himself, or Peter walkin No differ- 
ence. Then why can’t rag do what the Master has 
done, and keep right on with that class of but one (Jas. 
5:20). No, George, the laws of gravitation or specific 
gravity were not broken. Down at the Lower Mill 
they have just put in a bigcrane. It carries a mag- 
net as big as a washtub, and is doing the work of 
fifty men. Go down and see the big pieces of iron 
coming up out of the ground and fairly jumping for 
the magnet and smashing the law of gravitation all 
tosmithereens. If that old mill-yard was a river, pig- 
iron would swim. befere your eyes because of the 
mysterious power that hovers over. The same God 
who contrived the magnetism was walking on the 
waters that day. 


The Call.—Zurd, save me (v. 30). Peter started 
all right, but **couldn’t hold out.” e had no busi- 
ness to look around. The man who succeeds never 
takes his eyes off the object. Merchant, inventor. 
mantfacturer, farmer, or essional man. Diffi- 
culties looked at, scare. That is why young men do 
things. Why we old fellows can’t play ball. We 
side-giance at skinned shins and broken fingers, and 
sink as ball-players. Never look from God to dan- 

r; it is to begin in the spirit and end in, the flesh. 

ve walk as God and sink as men. “‘ Lord, save me.” 
** Lord, remember me.” That's prayer enough (Luke 
23: 42). The sense of need is the thing. I have 
just come from the funeral of a weak brother whose 
life as a Christian was a continual bobbing up and 
down, but Jesus always heard his ‘‘ Lord, save me.” 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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TW probabl the north- 
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the alone. | 


away his disciples in order to spend 

nigh -* Thonah nobel tox avet 

identify the exact spot, we may visit a place 
uite likely to have been the one where the 
sciples left him to the solitude for which he 


was longing. 

Find on our map the encircled number 24, 
connected by a wavy line with a spot on the 
shore from which two heavy lines branch out, 


Lf you should stand at that point on the shore 








N.Y. 





Map Pateut No. 656,569 by Underwood &£ Underwood. 

Pat'd in Great Britain, 
and look off southwesterly over the space in- 
cluded between those two lines, you would 
find yourself on a bank with a pebbly beach 
directly before you, where the lake waters 
are lapping the stones—just the sort of place 
which Lebanon would choose for a landing, 
because it would be edsy-here to pull a boat 
up out of the water anid t push it off again. 
Behind the beach.thereis a patch of ground 
covered with small trees; beyond that a big 
hill covered with grass and scattered bushes 
slopes gradually up from the lake-waters. 
Five or six miles away, across a long curve 
of the lake-shore, a range of other hills stands 
in a long level, high up against the southern 
sky. Those farther hills are in what Matthew 
calls ** the country of the Gergesenes,’’ near 
where Jesus had cured the wretched men 
said to be ‘* possessed with demons ’’ (Matt. 
8 : 28). 

The lake-waters are oftenest calm and 
quiet, but winds sweep down suddenly 
through openings between the hills ; and. if 
they are ‘‘contrary,’’—that is, blow in the 
wrong direction,—the skipper may have to 
tack back and forth for hours trying to go a 
few miles, or else give up his first purpose 
and wait for the wind to subside. Probably 
that had been the experience of the disciples 
on the night of which our lesson treats. 

To see for yourself this part of the lake, 
with a boat like Peter’s just putting out from 
the beach, and silent, deserted hills rising 
behind the beach, like the hills where our 
Saviour went to be alone with the Father, use 
the stereograph entitled ‘* Looking southeast 
along the eastern shore of Gaiilee.”’ 

Next week we shall describe what can be 
seen to-day at an old Canaanite town, with a 
Roman fort guarding its harbor. 


The Iustration Round-Table 


So That We May See.—Arnd after he 
had sent the multitudes away, he went up 
into the mountain apart to pray (Vv. 23). 
Mackie tell us of the great ~~ urner, 
—‘* That once when visited by two friends 
who had come to see his pictures, he kept 
them in a closely-shuttered room for a short 
time before he told the servant to show them 
upstairs to his studio. He then apologized 
for the apparent discourtesy by telling them 
that they had to have their eyes emptied of 
the common outside glare before they could 
really see the colors of his pictures.’’ Our 
hearts and minds must be emptied of the 
world before we can see God—hence the 
place to find him is not in the turmoil of the 
workaday life, but in solitude. —W. Z. 
Steiner; Milville; N. J. Quotation from 
G. A. Mackie, 
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the nians were in 
way the walls on 
tent of Hannibal, the 


triumph of their 
was thundering at the gates, h faith 
ought every Christian to have in Jesus Christ 
who has assured us in every ible way 
that he will lead us to certain victory.— 
R. £. Hough, Charlotte, N.C. From The 
Home Herald. 
at Father.—<And he said, Come 

(v.29). father placed his little son on a 
table and told him to jumpvinto his arms, 
‘The littl boy looked down, and said, 
** Papa, I’m afraid.’’ Then the father said, 
**Look at me and jamp,’’ and the boy 
looked up into his father’s face, then jogged 
into his arms with perfect confidence. If we 
look down to earthly things, we are filled 
with doubts and fears, but wken we look up 
to the Father, we find the loving arms of 
Jesus ever ready to save us.— Mrs. Lula 
Seybold, Rockville, Ind. From the Life 
and Labors of Moody. . 
Trusting the Lord, But—O thom of little 
‘aith (v, 31). ‘*She trusted it all to the 

rd, whenever she said her prayers; and 
then she worried about. it the rest of the 
time.’’ It would be easy to smile over this 
description if it did not set forth so exactly 
why many Christians fail to conquer their 
trials. Trust and worry cannot be yoked to- 
gether to pull any load.—/uniata Rohrback, 
Washington, D. C. From Forward. 


When the Harness Broke.—O thou of 
little faith (v. 31). ** A great many people’s 
faith is like the old woman’s trust. The 
horse ran away with a wagon in which she 
was seated, and she was in imminent peril. 
But she was rescued, and some one said to 
her, ‘Madam, how did you feel when the 
horse ran away?’ ‘Well,’ said she, ‘I 
hardly know how I felt; you see, I trusted 
in Providence at: first, but when the harness 
broke-then I gave up,’’’ That is it ; that is 
not faith ; faith is not dependent on results, 
Suppose you are sick and see no results? 
Then you must exercise faith and work on. 
Faith is walking right into a black cloud, 
though you see no sign of daylight beyond, 
though you see no silver lining. Faith is 
walking to the edge of the precipice and 
then—stop? No, but setting your foot right 
into the void, you find solia rock rise up to 
rest upon; and so onward, That is faith.— 
The Rev. W. Thorburn Clark, Carrsville, 
Va. From Social Responsibilities, by John 
B. Gough. The prise for this week is awarded 
to this tllustration, 


A Storm on Galilee To-day 
By C. E. Wilbur, D. DP. 


EATHER conditions in any place or 
section are both general and lecal. 
The general are those that are com- 
mon to large portions of territory, often caus- 
ing storms that sweep across the country, 
and that may be announced far in advance 
by telegraph and Weather Bureau, The 
local are those that grow out of the icu- 
lar situation, such as the vicinity of lake or 
ocean or river valley. These act suddenly to 
produce storms and changes, and cannot be 
anticipated by observations. 

What is true generally is true of the Sea of 
Galilee. _ The general conditions depend 
targely upon the temperature about the sea, 
and this is determined principally by its de- 
pression so far below the le<el of the sur- 
rounding country. Its surface is 685.5 feet 
below the level of the Mediterranean Sea, and 
the Sea of Galilee is 165 feet deen at its deep- 
est place, so that there is here a depression of 
more than 850 feet. This has much to do 
with producing a high temperature, more than 
many degrees of !ower latitude would have. 
Two years ago we found the thermometer 
(Fahrenheit) 107 degrees above zero, at 
seven o’clock P, M.; on the porch of the hos- 
pital of the Scotch Free Presbyterian Church 
Mission, at Tiberias, long after the sun had 
disappeared behind the western hills; and 
careful observers say that it is no unusual 
thing to find a temperature of 130 in the sun 
on the sea. 





As a result of these conditions there are 
constant wind disturbances, . The heated air 





in the lesson, while dependent in a 
measure upon temperature, as above 
cen of etiowa aie shape, havin 

Sea i nearly pear- I g> 
however, a curving extension from about the 
center toward the west and north. In this 


large 


extension most of the work of our Lord was 


The hills on this portion of the sea, 
at their highest point some distance back, 
reach an elevation of 1, feet, but they 
come down to the edge of the water, or near 
to it, with a height of from 600 to 1,000 feet, 
While the hills on the east of the sea are 
more unbroken, here on the west, in the 
curve mentioned, are several wadies, or 


canyons, a3 we call them, the dry beds of once 
active water courses. As soon as the air be- 


gins to cool, these wadies act as funnels down 
‘through which the air draws with great force, 
creating a violent disturbance on the surface 
of the water. These wind storms are prac- 
tically without warning ; and without reason- 
able question it was such that swept down 
upon the boat in which the disciples were 
toiling. 

Some two years ago a party of us_experi- 
enced such a storm in this part of the sea. 
We started from Tiberias about three o’clock 
P. M., in nearly such a boat as our Lord 
and his disciples must have taken, per- 
haps somewhat larger. It had six rowers 
and room for twelve: ngers. . Our object 
was to pass around this curve and visit. the 


chief Places of the labor of our Lord..: As we. 


reached a certain point in our voyage,.we 
noticed the boatmen looking intently toward 
one of these wadies, Soon one of them cried 
in English, ** There. she comes,’’ Glancing 
in the. direction in which they were looking, 
we saw a ripple on that surface that had been 
all along of glassy smoothness, It approached 
us rapidly, and as it approached, the ripple 
becamé a swell, and the swell a wave. The 
wave became larger until, when it reached 
us, it was several feet from trough to crest ; 
and our boat was soon tossing violently, 
When it struck us the boatmen cried out 
loudly, ‘* Allah, Allah, Allah,’’ and seemed 
much disturbed. All was confusion in the 
boat among the passengers. But the boat- 
men clung to their oars, and succeeded in 
controlling the boat, In a short time the 
wind ceased its violence in a measure, and 
the boatmen hoisted their auxiliary sail and 
stopped rowing, it not being necessary to use 
oars again during the afternoon. 

This storm was not a violent one, such as 
is often experienced in this situation, but it 
gave us a suggestion of that of the lesson. 
We noted, however, this contrast : under the 
supernatural power of our Lord the sea be- 
came at once calm, while with us the wind 
and waves continued the remainder of the 
day and on into the night. 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
Before the Lesson.—Lord Jesus, 


we thank thee for thy presence in storm and 
stress as in every hour of our need. Thou art 
there, though we may not see thee as friend 
and helper, because of our blindness. Thy 
word brings wren | to drive away our fears ; 
thy hand stretched forth lifts us into a knowl- 
edge of thy power, and we are ashamed of our 
lack of faith, How slow we are to learn thy 
readiness to fulfill-our every need! How timid 
we have been, when thou hast courage to give 
us! . Cleanse..us, we -beseech thee, from this 
unworthiness, so that we may be free from the 
weight of fear that drags. us down even in thy 
presence. Help us not to be ovércome by our 
weaknesses, buf to be sustainéd by thy strength, 
as faith-filled brethren of thine. * Amen. 


After the Lesson.—You were lying awake 
one night, and you heard a footstep just out- 
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BE OF GOOD CHEER 
WHY DOUBT? 
“1T 1s 1” 


‘Yes ; and there are three words he said that 

e€ us our reason for courage, for faith. 

t are those words? Let me write them 

here. If we realize that Jesus himself is 

near, our helper, our friend, what power and 
joy are ours! 


PHILADELPHIA. 











Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** Thine arm, O Lord, in days of old.” 
‘* Fierce was the wild billow.”’ 
“*O where is He that trod the sea?” 
** Jesus calls us, o'er the tumult.” 
“Teach me, O Lord, thy holy way.” 
**'We have heard a joyful sound, Jesus 
saves."’ 
** Lord speak to me, that I. may speak.”* 
** Who is on the Lord's side? Who will 
serve the King ?"’ 
Reft in p th are to the old and new 
editions‘of the metrical Psalm book “‘ Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 29 :1-4,.9 (40:1, 2. 61:1, 2,5). 
Psalm 107 :. 17-22 (156: 1-3. 221 rot 
Psalm 93 : 1-5 (127 : 1, 2, 188 : 1-5). 
Psalm 2 $ 1-10 (62 : 1-4. 96 : 1-4). 
Psalm 12¢': 8-5 (184 1-5. 269 : 1, 2). 
a 
Lesson Home-Readings 
Pmt under the auspices of the Sunday-school 
itorial Association, and a ved by the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee.) 
M,—Matt. 14.: 22-36. . Jesus Walking on the 





Sea. 

T.—Matt. 8 : 23-27 . Jesus Stilling the Tempest. 
W.—Matt. 17 : 24-27 . Paying His Tax from the 
Sea. 

T.— Psa, 107 : 23-32 . God Making the Storm a 
Calm. 

F.—Psa. 89 : 1-18 . . God Stilling the Waves. 
S.—Exod. 14: 10-31 . . Making a Path in the 
Sea. 


S.—Isa 43 : 1-7. God With Us in the Waters. 








| Department Helps 


The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


LESSON TEACHING. —/esus can comfort 
and cheer in every time of trouble. 


ET us sing once again the song we 
learned and loved in the Beginners 


Department : 


** When I run about all day, 
When I kneel at night to pray, 
God sees, God sees. 
** When I’m dreaming in the dark, 
When I lie awake and hark, 
God sees, God sees. 
“ Need I ever know a fear? 
Night and day my Father's near : 


sees, God sees. 
From “ Carols.” 


One very dark night little Herbert and 
Donald were wakened by a noise in the 
trees near their window. They felt too 
mach afraid to get out of bed to go to the 
next room where father and mother were 
sleeping, so they called, ** Mother, mother, 
are you there? We’re afraid.’”? ©Mother 
heard, and said, ** Don’t be afraid ; nothing 
will hurt you. It is only the night-owl call- 
ing. Mother is here.’’ ey felt com- 


forted to‘hear mother’s voice, and know that 


























_ * Be of good cheer ; it is 1; be not 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 5 (Matt. 14: 22-36) 
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his voice as they did, but we find his loving 
words in the Testament. How many of you 
saved or earned a nickel to send a New Tes- 
tament to a child with ah heart in an- 
other land? (Call attention to the box 
mentioned last Sunday to receive the ial 
offering. As next Sunday will be Children’s 
Day, it may be well to urge that as many 
nickels as possible be brought to carry the 
words of Jesus to other children.) 

But even Jesus could not be with the peo- 
ple always. He sometimes felt that he must 
be alone to talk to the Heavenly Father, so 
after that busy day he asked his disciple 


friends to go back in the boat without him ; | 


then he sent the multitude away. Then he 
went to the mountain at evening time to 
pray, and he was there. alone. 

A storm arose, the wind was strong, and 
the disciples’ boat was tossed by the waves. 
Toward morning, . th h.-the storm, -.they 
saw Jesus walking toward them.over the sea. 
They were afraid until they heard a kind 
voice saying, ‘‘ Be of good cheer; it is 1; 
be not afraid.’’ They felt comforted to know 
that Jesus was near, Peter tried to go to 
Jesus‘on the water, but even such a strong 
fisherman was afraid of the wind and waves, 
and began to sink. (Show the picture.) 
Jesus took his hand, and they both safely 
reached the boat, and the wind ceased. 
‘* And they that were in the boat worshiped 


him, saying, Of a truth thou art the Son of | 


God 

Because Jesus helped people so many 
times during sickness or danger, and in so 
many ways, they learned to call him the Com- 
forter, and to believe more and more, 
** What time I am afraid I will put my trust 
in thee.”’ 

Home-work; Find or. draw a picture of a 
boat in a storm, and write the words of Jesus, 
id,”’ 
Cuicaco, ILL. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


F YOU had to lose one of your special 
senses, if you had to give up sight or 
hearing or smell, with which would you 

most wnwillingly part? The girls named 
sight, and I asked the reason. Maude stated 
that seventy-five percent of our knowledge 
came through this sense. Actually it is more 
than that; some writers say ninety percent. 

See if you can find another principle which 
makes sight soimportant. When learning to 
ride your bicycle you saw a rut ora can 
in your path at which you fearfully looked ; 
do you remember what happened? Yes, the 
wheel went straight into it just because you 
continued to look that way. We noted that 
where the eye steadily looked, there we were 
likely to follow. 

There was a man in our lesson to-day 
who stepped out upon the water looking 
where? ‘But he faltered and looked at the 
wind. Then what happened? Had he kept 
looking toward Jesus, what would have been 
the result? Whois thisman?. When Peter’s 
eye turned from Christ to the contrary wind, 
his attention and faith both failed. In any 
trouble, what thought will be a good life-pre- 


Where have the disciples been all this 
time? What kind of boat was it? What 
caused the storm? What did they see? 
What did they think? They didn’t know 
Jesus. But others to-day are also failing to 
recognize Jesus in spite of his plain and 
powerful manifestations, What did Jesus 
say to them? Does he calm the storm at 
once? Does Jesus remove all trouble from 
his.disciples’ paths? We noted that instead 
he comes bringing such strength and courage 
that the trouble seems nothing. Were you 
ever alone in the house at night and badly 
frightened by a little noise. If somebody 
big and strong came in, the noises might con- 
tinue and never be noticed. So with these 


men: when Jesus came their fear was gone. |. 


What did Peter call to Jesus? Why? 
What is Jesus’ reply? it is what Jesus will 
always reply when any one wants to come 
to him. What does Peter do? Does he 
| sink at once?) Why not? When does he 
begin to sink? Why? What should he 
have done? What was this *‘ sinker’’ which 
Peter had? ‘Then of course Peter called to 
race He knew where to go for help. 

hat did Jesus do? i 

Who'was ‘the man nearest to his death? 
When?’ Whatsaved him? Here we turned 
to Hebrews 12 and marked and explained 
** Let‘us run with patience the race that is 
set before us, looking to Jesus,’’ stating that 
we must be looking as we run. We also 
marked Isaiah 45 : 22 ‘‘ Look unto me, and 
«be ye saved.’’ What do we mean by looking 
to Jesus? Howcan agirl looktohim? Do 





the books at which you look reflect him? 
Do the people at whom you most frequently 
look reflect him? Do the beautiful things in 
nature reflect him? If they do, then you 
| will think of him, grow like him, and follow 
until you come to him. 

» For titles the girls suggested ‘‘ Looking to 
Jesus ’’ and ** Peter’s Doubt.’’ If this were 
the only story in God’s Text-book for us, what 
could we learn of Jesus that would help us to- 
day and to-morrow and always? This helps 
the girls to find the Golden Thread. 


Home Work on Next Week's Lesson 


For next week the girls are to read Matt. 
15 : 21-28 everyday. From Matt. 15: 1-21, 
tell how the Pharisees are now finding fault 
and how Jesus answers them. What does 
Jesus call the Pharisees ? 

Memorize Matt. 15 : 14. 

Why do you think Jesus speke no word at 
first? Who were meant by the ‘‘ lost sheep ’’? 
Why did this woman speak of her people as 
dogs? What lesson can you find about 
prayer? How was the woman’s faith tested? 


PHILADELPHIA. 


My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


‘* | T takes a great man to pray rightly.” 
That was a challenging statement 
with which to begin the lesson. Some 

boys were not quite prepared to accept it at 

once. Doesn’t prayer suggest need and in- 

Sufficiency rather than greatness? Their 

questions did not take exactly that form, but 

I could see the query on the faces of some. 

Without argument I called their attention to 

the stories of Gladstone and Washington 

and others at prayer ; were these men weak? 

Then I made as clear as I could that prayer 

implied g partnership between God and man. 





( Continued on next page, second column) 
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Prof. Anderson’s Invention 





Let nobody think that Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice were cre- 
ated as mere curiosities, 

Nor were they made to be merely delicious. 
that nut-like crispness—is incidental. 

All that makes these foods delightful came as a result of trying 
to make them digestible. 

But the fortunate result is that these most wholesome of foods 
are also the most enticing. 


Starch Granules 
Exploded by Steam 


Wheat and rice kernels are composed of millions of granules, 
which must be broken up before digestion can act, 

Cooking, baking and toasting break up part of the granules. But 
a large percentage remain unaffected. 

Prof. A. P, Anderson conceived the idea of blasting those gran- 
ules to pieces. And, after long experiment, he invented this process : 


All that porosity— 








The wheat or rice kernels are put into sealed guns. Then the 
guns are revolved for sixty minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. 

That heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, and the 
pressure becomes tremendous. Then the guns are unsealed and the 
steam explodes. Instantly every starch granule is blasted into a 
myriad particles. 

The kernels of grain are puffed to eight times natural size—made 
four times as porous as bread. Yet the coats are unbroken, the 
shapes are unaltered. We have the magnified grain made porous and 
crisp and digestible. 


Puffed Wheat, 10C cxcoptin 
Puffed Rice, I5c 


These foods shot from guns have already come into immense 
popularity. Four people in five—as proved by lunch room tests— 
prefer them to any other ready-cooked cereal. 

Everyone is delighted when one of these foods appears on the 
breakfast table. And these whole grains, made wholly digestible, 
are ideal foods to serve. 

If you haven’t enjoyed them, don’t wait any longer. 
for to-morrow morning. 


Serve With Fruit 


Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice adds an agreeable taste to almost 
any fruit. The grains are nut-like and crisp. 


Try one of them once with sliced bananas or berries. 
glad that you know about them. 


These foods are also ideal for a between-meal dish, because, they 
form so slight a tax on digestion. 


Tell your grocer to send a a package of each-—both the wheat 
and the rice. hen judge which you like the better. (38) 


Made only by the Quaker Oats Company 





West 








Order one 











You'll be 
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HOW TO LOWER THE MEAT BILLS 


Uncle Sam Comes to Our With 
Suggestions for the 
Food Problem—Issues A 
Book of Recipes For 
Cheap Dishes 


Uncle Sam has come to the relief of 
those who are t to cut down the 
cost of living. ny thousands of per- 
sons who claim that a certain amount of 
meat is a wholesome and normal 
of the diet, are unable to cut down their 
meat bills because of a lack of knowl- 
edge as to how cheaper cuts of meats 
can be made appetizing and palatable. 
. With hg to : ae ay sie 

eepers the coun with pract 
oulieeations along this fine, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington has 
praneres a manual of economy in meat 
cooking that contains much valuable in- 
formation which will be issued free. 

As a matter of fact, however, Uncle 
Sam’s recipe book, in order to be of 
greatest practical value, should also con- 
tain a manual of healthful and whole- 
some substitute tor meat. If such a 
manual were issued, Shredded Wheat 
Biscuit would no doubt occupy first at- 
tention in it, not only because it supplies 
more real tissue-building material than 
beefsteak or roast beef, but because of 
the great variety of wholesome and ap- 

tizing dishes that may be made with 
fe Shredded Wheat is the one whole 
wheat food which contains all the body- 
building nutriment of the whole wheat 

rain prepared in a digestible form. It 
is the whole wheat thoroughly cleaned, 
then steam-cooked, then drawn out into 
light porous shreds, then formed in bis- 
cuits and baked in hot ovens. In this 
way all the tissue-building material of 
the whole wheat is retained, while the 
crispness of the shreds induces thorough 
mastication, which is the first process in 
digestion. 

Being made in biscuit form, Shredded 
Wheat makes many delicious.combina- 
tions with berries.or other fresh or pre- 
served fruits whieh may be grees ye 
pared for any meal. Two of these bis- 
cuits eaten for breakfast with hot milk 
and a little cream will supply all the 
strength needed for a half day’s work or 
play. They cost much less than meat 
or eggs and are much more wholesome 
and nutritious, 
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THE BLOOM OF HEALTH 
is a far better beautifier than lotions or cosmetics. To 
keep the skin clear and the c $ rosy, you must 
have good digestion. ‘Iwo or more 


REQUA'S CHARCOAL TABLETS 

taken after each meal, prevent indigestion and flatu- 
lency; relieve stomach ailments by removing the cause; 
sweeten the breath and add onsement to lite. Not 
medicine, just tablets of Bure illow Charcoal 
that melt on the tongue. Don’t Take the Carelessly 
Prepared Substitutes. 

Insiet on Requa’s, 10, 25, and 50 cents. If not 
found at druggist’s, sent by mail on réceipt of price. 


REQUA MPG, CO., 1179 Atlantic Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


CORNS No matter how long 
you had them or how 
troublesome, A=Corn Salve will 





cure them, uick, safe, sure. 


18 cents at druggists’ or by mail, 
Giant Co.. Plilladeiphia 











University. method of specialization 
HARTFORD with practical training for the min- 
istry. Large faculty and library. 


THEOLOGICAL 


Graduate fellowships, both foreign 

and resident. (Open to college gradu- § N Y 

anon of all Qvanmineciete, vie EMI AR 

Address Dean M.W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 
Blairstown, 


BLAIR ACADEMY Sc 


63rd year. Prepares for any American college. Campus 
roo acres. Thorough equipment; liberal endowment 
nstifies low rate of $350. vert September s4th. 

HIN C. SHARPE, A.M., D.D., Principal, P. O. Box E. 
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Would such partn indicate weakness 
or ? if Vane found it necessary to 


ys 
vat I cold ofth. Sigaity, dhe masiiness. of 


prayer. I of the habit of r 
vhich ins fixed in th. are | 
always I kept before the boys the picture of 
oe 7 
vided attention while I told of a summer ex- 
ence on an inland mountain lake when 
had taken a party 2at in a frail row-boat, 
with the water as smooth as glass ; how the 
wind shifted, the lake roughened up, and I 
found myself a goodly distance from shore, 
with wind and current t me, and the 
water fairly dashing into the boat. No trou- 
ble here to hold the attention of every boy ; 
and.no trouble, either, to shift the attention 
to the boat on Galilee, Then I pictured the 
figure walking on the water. 0 wouldn’t 
be frightened 1 ? 

Peter’s experience had a-curious effect on 
the. boys. ey were a lictle inclined to 
smile at Peter, as they would at a bragging 
boy who failed in his feats, But we held to 
the great fact that only one thing stood be- 


what man can do without it? I said} 


is ensls cecdns End wad. 





tween Peter and the thing he tried to do,— 


same way. But however it comes, it’s the 
only vision that will give us peace. 
Home Work on Next Week’s 

1, Eight verses in the lesson ; in ac 
of eight or more boys, a verse each, memo- 
rized, would make it possible for the lesson 
to be recited in class from memory. 2. 
Selfishness, preneeents faith, compassion— 
where is each illustrated in the lesson 
age? 3. Who sought Jesus’ help? What 
great need did she have? 4. Who wanted 
the woman sent away? Why? 5. In what 
way was the woman’s faith shown ? 6. What 
reward did her faith bring? 

Detroit, MICH. 





| The Adult Bible Ciass—By President Frank K. aise: D.D. 





The Faith of the Disciples Greatly Stimulated (Matt. 14 : 22-36). 


CONDUCTING THE CLASS SESSION, 


ET us begin our lesson to-day with a 
review of the Sermon on the Mount, 
chapters 5-7. An easy analysis to re- 

call is: 1. The characteristics of those who 
belong in the Kingdom (5 : 1-19); beatitudes, 


| salt, light, constructiveness, 2, Their obe- 


dience to the law in contrast to that of the 
Pharisees (5 : 20-48): as to murder, fornica- 
tion, oaths, retaliation, love for enemies, 
3. Their habits of piety as contrasted with 
those of the Pharisees (6 : 1-18): elmsgiving, 
prayer, andfasting.. 4. What they should 
avoid (64-19to7 : 6): covetousness, anx- 
iety, censoriousness, folly. 5. What they 
should cultivate (7 ¢ 7-23): prayerfulness, 
persistence, fruitfulness, obedience. 6, The 
**doer’’ versus the ‘* hearer.’’ 

A little time spent in recalling and repeat- 
ing such a simple outline of these three chap- 
ters will be wisely spent. Let us never for- 


| get that one great object of this:year’s work 


is the mastery of the whole Gospel. 

What was the effect of the feeding of the 
five thousand upon the multitude which had 
been fed? John 6: 14, 15 gives us a glimpse 
of their state of mind and of their purpose. 


| Jesus had to take sudden and strenuous 
| measures, ‘lhe word ‘‘ constrain,’’ Matthew 





14: 22, implies urgency on his part and some 
unwillingness on the part of the disciples. 

Why was Jesus so determined to disperse 
the gathering ?. John 6 : 15 implies that the 
crowd was rapidly organizing to proclaim 
him their Messiah King. That act would 
have made him a political menace tc Herod 
and the Romans, which would have been 
fatal to his plans, and it would also have 
blocked all real spiritual progress. 

When he had succeeded in scattering the 
crowd, where did Jesus go? Notice the 
three important details of verse 23. ‘‘ The 
mountain ’’ was not necessarily a particular 
spot, but may have been so, one hallowed as 
a favorite resort. Edersheim, chapter 30, 
reverently queries concerning the themes of 
that-night of prayer. Was Jesus struggling 
over the temptation to make use of the en- 
thusiasm of the multitude, was he seeking 
renewed strength and confidence, was he 
working out the future? Our Lord helps us 
to realize the weakness of the Christian who 
has not learned to pray. Hecould not get on 
without much secret communion with God. 

How had the disciples meantime been 
faring ?.. Was there any reason why Jesus 
should delay his going to them for their 
sake? Some have conjectured that he de- 
layed purposely, as in the case of the death 
of Lazarus (John 11). *He ‘had to let trou- 
ble do its work, before he gave relief.’’ 

Was Peter really rash in his impulsive act, 
or was he logically consistent? Was he 
wishing to do something dangerous to prove 
his trust in Jesus, ordesiring to be the first to 
join his Lord? What light does the episode 
throw, upon his character?, According to 
verse 30, what was the reason of his begin- 





ning to sink? How true it always is that in 
the tests of life, if we are full of the idea that 
we are working with Christ, we meet all 
sorts of perils cheerfully and with success ; 
the moment we begin to think about the dif- 
ficulties and dangers we lose our grip of the 
situation. The gentle, chiding word of Jesus 
to Peter went to the heart of the matter. 

Plummer calls this episode one of the most 
educative that had happened to the Twelve, 
Consider with the class its educative value. 
What did it teach them about their Master, 
about his source of unfailing strength, about 
his conception of Messiahship, about his 
aye about ‘his watchfulness ‘for them ? 
Was their verdict (v. 33) justified? 

Mark 6-; 51, 52 gives the impression that 


they were greatly puzzled by the incident.. 


They were not yet adjusted to Jesus. But 
this was natural. Discuss the element of 
growth in real, vital faith. Must it. not 
gradually develop out of blessed experience ? 
The story is beautiful. It is so full of sig- 
nificance that many have called it a parable. 
But Plummer raises quite justly this question : 
If a parable, it is as great as that of the 
Prodigal Son. Wecan scarcely assume that 
Jesus related it as a parable; at least, the 
Gospel narrative gives no support to such a 
theory. Who, then, could have invented 
such a perfectly natural, lifelike experience? 
The miracle of literature would have been 
about as great as the miracle described. 


Books THAT May Be USED. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps once wrote ‘* The 
Story of Jesus Christ’? (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.). Her work is very imaginative, some- 
times extravagant, but her description (pp. 
236-252) of the scene on the mountain and 
on the lake is very illuminative. Rhees’ 
‘* Jesus of Nazareth,’’ pages 135-137; Plum- 
mer’s ‘‘Exegetical Commentary on Mat- 
thew,’’ pages 206-211, and Horton’s “ De- 
votional Commentary on Matthew,’’ pages 
134-137, are very helpful to the understand- 
ing of the crisis. Gilbert’s ‘*Student’s Life,” 
pages 169-173, discusses the details of the 
miracle very sanely. Bennett’s ‘* Life of 
Christ in Mark,’’ pages 90-93, has some ex- 
cellent remarks about the retirement of Jesus 
for prayer, Garvie’s ‘*Studies im Inner Life 
of Jesus,’’ page 308, discusses the significance 
of the use of ‘*Son of God’’ in verse 33. 
Bruce’s ** Expositor’s Greek Testament,’’ I, 
211, compares the expression with that of 
8 : 27, and is inclined to give it full value. 
Daity HoME WorK ON THE Next LEsson. 

Lesson for Tune r2: statthew 15 : 21-28. 

Monday.—Read- Matthew 15 : 1-9. The 
Pharisees-are not the only people to substi- 
tute their own schemes for the will of God. 
How. is it-done to-day? |. 

Tuesday. — Read Matthew 15 : 10-20. 
** Food. goes through the body and never 
touches the soul.’? What might this utter- 
ance have saved the church! 


( Coktinued on next pige> first column) 
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Friday.—Read Matthew 15 : 39 to 16 : 4. 
realy looking fo thom. i 
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_ The Nasturtiums’ Sermon 
By Bertha Burnham Bartlett 


UMPHREY CORNERS was not a very 
pleasant place in which to live, and this 
was partly because the men of the town 

failed to elect health officers whose business it 
| should be to have the town kept sweet and 
clean. ‘The women of Humphrey Corners 
| were also partly to blame, however, because 
they were careiess about where they disposed 
of old rubbish, bottles and tins and broken 
crockery, sometimes allowing them to accu- 
mulate in their own yards, and sometimes add- 
| ing such things toa greatheap of trash that 
daily became larger—a dreadful “ eyesore,’’ 
| as the minister called it, whenever he looked 
out of his study window and saw it, as he had 
| to see it, for it was on the main street, almost 
directly opposite the parsonage. 

, But one day in the spring, Lorna Comee 
had a real inspiration, and that every afternoon 
called:a meeting of all-the boys and girls, and 
the idea which she Jaid:before ‘them. was.so 
unusual that it “took ’’ atonce withoutmuch 

‘arguing. © ‘Accordingly, ‘the next morning 
every boy in the “ Juniors * presehted himself 

{at the dump almost “as ‘soon as’ it was light. 
They wheeled soil from a vacant lot near by, 
and threw it on the pile of broken crockery ; 
not enough to hide the crockery, oh no ! but 
enough to satisfy the girls who had suggested 
this work. And then they dug up the hard 
earth around the edges of the refuse heap, 
after which they concluded it was about time 
to go home for breakfast, 

The next morning it was the. girls who 
slipped out of their beds before others in their 
families were awake. They had been busy 
all the afternoon before, however, begging 
seeds from their friends, and these they now 
threw by handfuls here and there among the 
broken crockery. Some of the seeds, more- 
over, they planted carefully in the earth which 
the boys had dug up around the dump. 

I really don’t think any one noticed that 
anything unusual was being done, unless 
possibly the minister, who was always an 
early riser, may have seen the children at 
work ; but at any rate he said nothing, and the 
boys and girls waited (im)patiently for results. 

And then one day the seeds began to push 
their way through the earth. At first nobody 
but the Juniors noticed anything about it, but 
when at last the little plants began to climb 
over the pile of refuse, the secret. was out: 
somebody. had been planting nasturtiums 
around, and in the center of the dump-heap. 

Of course the children had to tell, then, and 
the vety next Sunday the minister preached a 
sermon on patriotism, taking as his text the 
words found in Nehemiah, ‘‘ over against his 
own house.’? 

‘**In the language of flowers,’’ he said in 
conclusion, ‘the meaning of a nasturtium is 
patriotism, and I think the children have set 
us older folk an example which we must fol- 
low. Like the people of Nehemiah’s day, 
all the children ‘had a mind to work’ and 
they covered the disagreeable and unpleasant 
things with beauty, because they love thei 
town too well to have things disgrace the 
town. But patriotism will not flourish in 
Humphrey Corners unless we do as the 
Juniors have done—unless we work in the 
dirt, and work hard. Let us every one get 
right to work over against his own house, and 
make this a clean town.’” 

And they did. 


LEOMINSTER, Mass, 








plying very much. 

There 
truth of 
is_ app 
classes of scholars. Children are a good 
deal like fish—they will not all take the same 
kind of bait. 

For some classes, the story is the thing; 
Sain pieaipe ten tastern, te: dogenld 

rs, ecture, t 

almost wholly \ the teacher’s abili 


with the results in a 


jucation, 
‘cent of the efficiency of 

the teacher and fifteen : ae 

cent in the subject taught. The same me 

of presentation will not always work with the 

same class. There should be variety in this 

as in other features of Christian work. 

The International Association, in addition 
to the regular unifomn system of lessons, has 
issued a graded course. The first year of 
the beginners, the first year of the primary 
lessons, and the first year of the junior lessons 
have been on the market since last October. 





MOUNT VERNON, N. Y.—Ever since ‘our 
church was organized in 1887 the expenses of 
the Sunday-school have been met by the trus- 
tees out of the general fund provided for the 
current expenses of the church. Recently a 
question as to the propriety of this course has 
been raised by the trustee8, and some of them 
have urged that their fund should be relieved 
of this charge, and the Sunday-school - left to 
pay its expenses from its own collections. We 
shall be grateful fer your opinion on the follow- 
ing questions ; 

at is the general practise in this matter, 
especially in Presbyterian churches ? 

Is there any tendency in the practise of the 
churches or the thought of Sunday - school 
workers toward a change in the matter of sup- 
porting the school? 

What is the general opinion among Sunday- 
school workers as to what is the best way of 
provides for the support of the school, as a 
matter of theory and principle ? 

What is your personal opinion in the matter? 
—O. E. C. 

The question as to who should support the 
Sunday-school is not so serious a matter as 
the attitude of your trustees. The policy 
they recommend of withholding support from 
the Sunday-schoct and obliging it to support 
itself would find a parallel in the father mak- 
ing his children support themselves. It is a 
short-sighted policy, and reveals an unfortu- 
nate condition in the attitude of your church 
toward your Sunday-school. 

More and more is the church coming to 
realize that the Sunday-school is its most 
valuable asset, not only numerically, but 
financially. The best supporters of the 
church are now being trained in the Sunday- 
school, More and more churches are coming 
to believe that they ought to support their 
Sunday-schools—at least for the most part. 
It is nevertheless true, however, that a very 
great majority of the Sunday-schools are 
obliged to support themselves, It is a case 
where theory and practise do not coincide, 
and generally because the finances of the 
church are so often managed by men who do 
not appreciate the needs of the Sunday- 
school, and who are apt to look with disap- 
proval upon any generous policy that re- 
quires unusual expenditure for school pur- 


poses. 

My own belief is that. the church shouid 
contribute generously to the support of the 
school, but that the funds raised in the 
school should be used as follows : 

The larger part of it for missionary work. 

A considerable portion to be paid into the 
church treasury, so that all the scholars may 
feel that they are helping to support the 
church and the pastor. 

Then, I think a degree of independence is 
cultivated in the school if they help to pay 
their own expenses. This will also tend to 
make them economical in this direction. 
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AN ILLUSTRATION OF SOME OF THE DIFFERENCES 


KING JAMES VERSION 1 Cor. 
1 Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, and have not charity, 
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A Man’s Book on a Man’s Job 
By William T. Ellis 

The stirring story of a newspaper 

man’s observation of missions and 

missionary problems around the 


world, and a wealth of actual mis- 
sionary methods for the men of the 


churches. 
$1.00 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY, 


For Sunday-School Workers 
By George H. Trull 


A practical working manual for 
every Sunday-school, big or little, 
designed to show officers and teachers | 
just how missionary instruction may 
be introduced and conduoted iun- 


terestingly. 
50 cents 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 














This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 
Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 

¢ tala eee 


yasrested by 8 attention is in- 
mn. gees the condition of the 
shelves, ndows, and tins in 
her neig cor kitchen. These mark 
geet housek No matter how 

fine the rest of the Mea may be, if 
the kitchen is not ‘clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 
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Growing. Children 


The Period when the Nervous Activity is 
at Its Greatest 


oe 





The Young.People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer) 
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Daily Readings fos Preceding Week 

MON. ee 7a 
I 

TUES.— nbd II 33-5). 


WE». —Pusitying udgment rn senda Very 3 : 1-3). 
‘THURS — bh ment-seat (2 Cor. 5:% 











11). 
FRIi.—Self-testing (1 Cor 11 : 27-34 ; 2 Cor. 


13:5). 
Sat.—Secrets uncovered (Heb. 4 : 12, 13). 











FB vay out other passages dealing with judg- 


MEhow how ovis is ie Judging us even now. 
What lesson rist’s parables of the 
judgment teach , 


ESUS did while he was here, and has 
been doing ever since, a great many 
things that were not bis primary pur- 

pose incoming. — 

He came not to destroy bt to fulfil. But he 
did destroy, The evil of the world found in him 
an annihilating foe, and it was not the evil of 
the world alone that he overthrew. It was 
all that was outgrown. ‘That ancient order 
of Judaism with its institutions and cere- 
monies is gone forever. He ended it, and 
to-day, as he goes out over ‘the world in his 
mission of fulfilment, a broad track of blessed 
ruin is behind him. 

He came not to dividé, but to unite, to 
bind together. Not to hurt, but to heal. 
But he has always been the great divider of 
men, the great breaker of lives. Households, 
nations, races, were upheaved by him and are 
upheaved still. ‘ Those who would have a 
smooth and complaisant world, oiled to an 
unmarred harmony of mutual equipose and 

compromise, can succeed only by eliminating 
him or reducing him to an ancient ideal, 
>» even so he ‘ill not be eliminated or re- 


his dividing sword. 

And he came not to judge the world but 
to save the world. But there never was 
such & judge as he or such a judgment as 
his. His very presence in the world was a 
judgment. He walked up and down, and 





‘Against the ptactice of giving tea | 
and coffee to children, we.cannot speak | 
too strongly. Childhood is the period 
when the nervous activity is at its great- 
est. The brain is ever busy receiving 
new impressions. Reflex action, co- 


ordination of muscles, and the special | 


senses are all under a special course of 
training, 

‘‘The nervous system is pushed to its 
utmost capacity, and long is the list of 
victims that follow its over-stimulation. 
In these little people nothing but harm 
can come from the use of such cerebral 
ulants as tea or coffee. Bad, then, 
is practice is, let us as physicians 
egressive in its prohibition. 
not be satisfied by answering 
* when asked.as to their use, but let 
ach the families with whom we come 
jontact that such practice is evil. We 
k emphatically, because not only 
ng. the poor and uneducated, but 
ng the rich, who should know better, 
practice is marvelously prevalent.” 
he Home, Doctor, 












breakfast, and it is well for them to have 
it if the drinkis-efeod and not a drug. 

Postum is made to supply arich, nour- 
ishing liquid food with acrisp coffee taste 
for those who cannot andshould not. use 
coffee.“ Atialysis shows~ it to contain 
about fourteen re eh of muscle form- 
ing elementsan . Tr per cent ofenergy- 
and jeuaeubustie ¢ elements, which go to 
nourish and sustain the delicate néfve 
centers throughout the body and from 
which the vital energy proceeds. 

The success of child or adult depends 


a Children who depend upon the 
intelligence of their elders to furnish 
them with good food deserve our most 
careful attention and thought. 

Read ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,” found 
in pkgs. ‘* There's a Reason.” 


hildren like a warm beverage for | 


ergely upon proper sustenance for the | 


his calm. judged the world’s storms, his 
purity its lust, his faith its infidelity, his work 
its indolence, his rest its fretfulness, his 
| peace its war, his wisdom its folly, his lowli- 
| ness its pride, his forgiveness its malice, his 
| hope its. despair, his cross its sin. Even 
| when he disavowed judgment he judged, 

** Neither do I judge thee; go and sin no 
more,’’ 

The judgment of Christ was salvation. It 
was true that he had come not to judge but 
to save, But his judgings were savings. 
The man who saw himself condemned and 
lost against the flaming righteousness and 
purity.of God .in Christ knew himself to be 
saved therein, ‘* Depart frcm me; for I am 
a sinful man, O Lord,’’ cried Peter, ‘and 
flung himself down, we are sure, with his 
arms about Christ’s feet, that he might not 
} depart, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan,”’ said 
| Jesus to Simon, and we read on, ** The 
Lord turned, and looked upon Peter.’’ Those 
are the thoughts that go together through the 
life and ministry of the Saviour, and that go 
together still, The moth fly of humanity 
| flutters in its silly sin into the flame of his 
holiness and is burned pure by the heat of 
him who slays to make alive, who judges to 
save. Father Tabb has caught the paradox; 





** Alone with Thee, Who canst not be alone, 
At midnight, in Thine everlasting day ; 
Lo, less than naught, of nothingness 
undone, ‘ 
I, prayeriess, pray. 
** Smite till my wounds beneath Thy 
scourging cease. 
Soothe, ‘ill my heart in agony hath 
bled, 
Nor rest my soul with enmity at peace, 
‘Till Death be dead."’ 


Out of our judge comes our forgiveness. He 
who makes us suffer is our Saviour, 

And when he was here, an. now, and_§in 
the future, the blessed thing is that he who 
judges was .in all points tempted as we are, 
and knows our weaknesses and _ infirmities 
and looks upon-ae ‘* Witheyelids which have 
known the touch of tears.’’ 
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